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I.    OPEN  SPACE  PLANNING  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  NORWELL 
PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 


Past  Planning 

The  town's  first  open  space  plan  was  prepared  for  the  Norwell  Conservation 
Commission  in  1977  through  the  Community  Assistance  Program  at  the  Harvard 
University  Graduate  School  of  Design.  The  plan  was  intended  to  determine 
the  best  direction  for  the  acquisition  of  conservation  land  and  to 
recommend  ways  to  make  that  conservation  land  an  accessible  resource  for 
town  residents.  The  recommendations  of  the  1977  plan  fell  into  three 
categories:  acquisition,  development  (of  passive  recreational  facilities) 
and  town  character.  The  summary  of  recommendations  from  the  1977  plan  is 
reproduced  in  Table  I  on  Page  3,  with  a  notation  as  to  their  current 
status.  Since  the  1977  plan,  many  but  not  all  of  the  recommendations  have 
been  achieved.  Although  the  Conservation  Commission  has  acquired  an 
additional  260  acres  of  land,  some  critical  areas  remain  unprotected  or 
underprotected. 

Current  Planning  Efforts 

The  importance  of  open  space  in  the  town  was  described  by  the  Norwell  Open 
Space  Advisory  Committee  as  follows: 

"Open  space  dignifies  a  town,  giving  it  charm  and  grace,  but  it  does 
far  more.  Woods,  saltmarshes,  pastures  and  cropland,  swampland  and 
other  unbuilt  space  provide  habitats  for  comnon  and  uncommon  wild 
animals,  secure  the  precious  water  supply,  and  recharge  the  atmosphere 
with  oxygen;  by  day  and  by  night,  trees  and  other  plants  filter  dust 
from  the  air  and  camouflage  overhead  utility  wires  and  other  unsightly 
objects.  Norwell  owes  much  to  its  open  space.  Not  only  does  the 
unbuilt  land  provide  a  healthful,  invigorating  physical  environment, 
but  it  delights  the  mind  too.  Norwell  families  still  wake  to  the 
singing  of  birds,  still  hear  the  wind  in  the  trees,  still  have  the 
immense  privilege  of  walking  in  woods  filled  with  wildflowers  and  with 
stone  walls  already  old  when  the  townspeople  fought  a  king.  Living  in 
Norwell  means  smelling  pine  trees,  seeing  a  fox  at  the  edge  of  a  field 
early  in  the  morning,  watching  the  trees  turn  color  in  autumn,  looking 
out  across  cranberry  bogs,  hayfields,  ponds,  even  an  estuary,  watching 
grazing  cows  and  steers,  and  driving  along  roads  that  still  speak  of 
rural  beauty.  It  means  walking,  cross-country  skiing,  horseback 
riding,  and  running  on  land  set  aside  as  conservation  land  through  the 
wisdom  of  earlier  town  meetings  aware  that  quality  of  life  in  a  place 
depends  in  large  part  on  the  quality  of  the  environment.  And  living 
in  Norwell  means  having  visitors  remark  again  and  again  on  the  beauty 
of  the  town." 

The  Conservation  Commission  recognized  that  retaining  open  space  in  the 
1980's  would  be  more  difficult  than  in  the  past.  Increases  in  population, 
together  with  new  residential  and  commercial  construction  and  rising  land 
values,  have  made  scarce  open  land  vulnerable  to  development  pressures. 
The  Conservation  Commission  believes  that  an  updated  open  space  plan  is 
necessary  in  order  to  make  further  progress  in  achieving  the  town's  open 
space  goals.  An  updated  plan  assures  eligibility  for  the  state's 
Self-Help  Program  for  funding  land  acquisition  and  can  be  an  effective  way 
to  involve  and  educate  town  residents.  At  the  April  1986  Town  Meeting,  a 
warrant  article  was  approved  to  fund  a  new  open  space  plan. 


Methodology  and  Statement  of  Agency  Participation 


The  preparation  of  the  1987-1991  Norwell  Open  Space  Plan  was  a  joint 
effort  between  the  Norwell  Conservation  Commission,  the  Open  Space 
Advisory  Committee,  and  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council.  The 
Conservation  Commission  formed  the  Open  Space  Advisory  Committee  to  assist 
in  the  plan  preparation,  and  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  was 
hired  as  technical  consultant.  The  members  of  the  Open  Space  Advisory 
Committee  are: 

Dan  Stearns,  Chairperson 

Robbin  Fitzgerald 

Barbara  Gard 

John  R.  Stilgoe 

Pam  Vinal 

Babs  Wolinsky 

Albert  Yalenezian 

Judy  Salter,  Administrative  Aide  to  the  Conservation  Commission,  and  Wes 
Osborne,  Conservation  Agent,  were  actively  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
this  plan,  intended  to  focus  on  open  space,  conservation,  and  passive 
recreation.  The  Recreation  Commission  is  responsible  for  providing  active 
recreational  facilities  and  programs.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  assess 
the  active  recreation  needs  of  the  town.  A  list  of  town  boards  and  local 
groups  contacted  during  preparation  of  the  plan  can  be  found  in  Chapter 
IV. 
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Table  I 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  -  1977  PLAN 


Current  Status 


Acquisition 


That  currently  unprotected  land 
representing  critical  wildlife 
habitats  as  defined  in  the  critical 
resource  analysis  be  given  high 
priority  for  purchase.    These  areas 
are  located  along  the  North  River. 
That  land  to  protect  the  Jacobs  Pond 
habitat  along  its  western  edge  be 
purchased. 

That  land  in  the  Judges  Hill/Mt.  Blue 
area  be  given  high  priority  for  purchase 


That  undeveloped  land  along  the  North 
River  other  than  the  habitat  areas 
mentioned  above  be  given  priority  for 
purchase. 

That  the  wetland  around  Torrey  and 
Turner  Ponds  as  well  as  land  designated 
on  the  map  in  the  Grove/Prospect  area  be 
given  priority  for  purchase. 


5.  That  land  falling  in  trail  corridors 
planned  to  connect  existing  and  proposed 
conservation  areas  be  given  priority  for 
purchase.  Land  along  the  major 
tributary  streams  such  as  the  Second  and 
Third  Herring  Brook  and  areas  containing 
old  mill  sites  are  especially  desirable. 

Development 

1.    That  a  Trail  Committee  be  formed  to 
renovate  existing  trails  and  to  create 
new  ones  on  conservation  land.  That 
further,  this  committee  investigate  and 
secure  trail  easements  to  follow  connecting 
corridors  on  land  unaffordable  or 
unavailable  for  purchase. 


No  additional  land 
acquired. 


Approximately  116  acres 
acquired  east  of  Judges 
Hill  Road. 

No  additional  land 
acquired. 


No  land  acquired. 
Some  land  restricted 
through  an  Agricultur- 
al Preservation 
Restriction . 

No  trail  land  or  stream 
protection  land 
acquired. 


No  Trails  Committee 
establ ished  yet. 
Conservation  Commission 
has  developed  4  trails. 
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SUrtlARY  OF  RECQMMMENDATIONS  (cont.) 


Current  Status 


2.    That  small  parking  lots  be  developed 
in  the  key  access  areas  to  the  larger 
pieces  of  conservation  land.    The  Jacobs 
Pond  area  and  the  Farrar  land  on  the 
North  River  should  receive  first  attention. 
The  pond  and  the  river  are  features  of 
great  importance  to  the  Town.  Developing 
better  access  to  each  would  open  up  a  major 
conservation  area  in  two  distinctly 
different  types  of  natural  areas  as  well  as 
two  separate  parts  of  town. 


Partially  achieved. 


That  trails  and  old  roads  on  the  Fogg 
land  be  renovated  for  walking  or 
birdwatching.    Some  parking  should 
be  provided. 


Partially  achieved. 


That  conservation  land  be  well  marked 
with  signs  identifying  it  as  such  and 
that  these  signs  also  display  basic 
information  on  reasonable  trail  use. 


Ongoi  ng . 


That  River  Street,  Main  Street  and 
Jacobs  Lane/Prospect  Street 
be  designated  as  first  priority  bike 
routes  to  be  upgraded  as  finances  permit 


No  bicycle  trails 
developed. 


That  the  proposed  Stetson  Meadows 
recreational  complex  be  developed. 


No  recreational 
facilities  currently 
planned.    Two  trails 
have  been  establ ished. 


7.    That  a  continually  developing  program 
of  education  designed  to  help  the  general 
public  understand  the  rationale  behind  the 
Norwell  conservation  plan  and  to  increase 
general  environmental  knowledge  be 
instituted . 


Public  education 
provided  by  schools 
and  non-profit 
organizations . 


Town  Character 


1.    That  Main  Street,  River  Street  and 
Jacobs  Lane/Prospect  Street  as 
far  as  Grove  Street  be  designated 
as  Scenic  Roads. 


Jacobs  Lane  and  five 
other  roads  have  been 
designated  as  Scenic 
Roads . 


2.  That  the  Town  center  be  designated 
an  historic  district. 

3.  That  tax  benefits  be  provided  to  keep 
existing  agricultural  land  in  culture 
under  Chapter  61A. 


Achieved. 


iZ%  c*  agricj'tjral  area 
receives  "'cwered  tax 
assess.Tienr  jnder  Chapter 
61A.  (See  C;-aD-er  IIIl . 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 
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Current  Status 


4.  That  incentives  be  provided  to  make  it  Not  done, 
attractive  for  people  to  mow  the  fields 

they  own  that  are  not  dedicated  to 
agriculture. 

5.  That  some  form  of  cluster  zoning  be  Rejected  at  Town 
considered  as  a  way  of  preserving  the  Meeting, 
alternation  of  natural  and  settled 

road  edge. 


t 
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II.    THE  TOWN  AND  ITS  PEOPLE 

Regional  Setting 

The  Town  of  Norwell  is  situated  23  miles  south  of  Boston  in  Plymouth 
County.  The  land  area  of  the  town  is  20.97  square  miles.  It  is 
surrounded  by  Hanover  and  Rockland  to  the  west,  Pembroke  to  the  south, 
Marshfield  and  Scituate  to  the  east,  and  Hingham  to  the  north. 

The  History  of  Norwell 

The  history  of  Norwell  is  thought  to  have  begun  with  its  settlement  by 
descendants  of  the  Manttakeesett  Indians  from  Pembroke,  who  probably  lived 
in  the  vicinity  of  Simon's  Hill.  As  settlers  moved  away  from  the  core  of 
"Old  Scituate,"  they  made  their  homes  in  the  area  east  of  Stony  Brook. 
Settlers  harvested  salt  marsh  grass  and  fished  in  the  North  River.  The 
shipbuilding  industry  in  Norwell  was  born  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Wanton  Yard  in  1670. 

During  the  Colonial  Period  (1675  -1775)  more  shipbuilding  families  settled 
on  the  North  River,  and  what  is  now  the  village  of  Norwell  was 
established.  There  was  also  some  development  in  the  Assinippi  area.  The 
marine  based  economy  grew  and  diversified  to  include  saw  and  grist  mills 
along  the  Third  Herring  Brook. 

The  Federal  Period  (1775-1830)  was  the  peak  of  the  shipbuilding  industry, 
with  four  shipyards  in  operation.  New  industries  included  tanning  and 
shoemaking.  The  North  River  ferry  was  replaced  with  a  bridge  at  Bridge 
Street.  The  area  known  as  Wildcat  was  settled  by  slaves  freed  by  a  local 
landowner. 

During  the  period  from  1830  to  1870,  shipbuilding  declined  as  a  result  of 
the  demand  for  larger  ships  which  required  deeper  waters.  The  sawmills 
that  had  supplied  the  shipbuilding  industry  now  produced  lumber  for  box 
and  trunk  manufacturers.  Tack  factories  were  established  in  the  1830 's 
and  became  a  major  Industry.  It  was  in  1849  that  the  area  now  known  as 
Norwell  was  incorporated  as  South  Scituate  from  land  ceded  by  Scituate. 

The  Late  Industrial  Period  (1870-1915)  saw  the  construction  of  a  trolley 
line  between  Assinippi/High  Street  and  Accord  Pond  in  Hingham,  and 
consequently  the  Assinippi  area  grew.  Shoe  manufacturing  peaked  in  1894, 
and  poultry  farming  was  introduced  in  1880.  In  1888,  the  name  of  the  town 
was  changed  to  Norwell.  Agriculture  and  poultry  farming  were  dominant  in 
the  1920 's.  The  pace  of  residential  development  picked  up  after  World  War 
II  and  again  with  the  construction  of  the  Southeast  Expressway  in  the 
1960 's. 

Topography 

The  area  along  the  North  River  is  generally  flat,  marshy  land.  Topography 
becomes  more  varied  to  the  north  and  west,  with  hills  ranging  from  150 
feet  to  240  feet.  The  highest  point  is  Judges  Hill  (elevation  -  240 
feet).  Other  hills  in  the  150  foot  range  include  Mt .  Blue,  Mt.  Hope, 
Cuffey  Hill,  and  Wildcat  Hill.    (See  Figure  2A) . 
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C1 Imate 

The  average  annual  precipitation  of  44  inches  is  distributed  evenly 
throughout  the  year,  varying  only  from  3  to  4.5  inches  per  month. 
Approximately    half    of    this    precipitation    is    transformed    into  surface 

runoff.     The  temperature  varies  from  an  average  of  30  degrees  Farenheit  in 

January     to  71    degrees    Farenheit    in    July.       The    growing    season  is 

approximately  160  days. 

Soils 

Scituate-Essex  Merrimac  Association  -  There  are  three  major  soil 
associations  within  EHe  town.  THe"  predominant  soil  association  is  the 
Scituate-Essex-Merrimac  Association.  The  Scituate  soils  are  found 
throughout  the  town.  The  series  consists  of  nearly  level  to  gently 
sloping  moderately  well-drained  soils  that  were  formed  in  glacial  till. 
Many  areas  of  Scituate  soils  are  wooded  with  mixed  stands  of  hardwood  or 
white  pine.  These  soils  are  often  wet  in  the  spring  and  fall.  The 
Scituate  soils  in  Norwell  are  generally  the  very  stony  sandy  loams  (0-8% 
slopes)  and  are  most  suited  for  pasture  or  woodland.  The  Essex  soils  are 
fairly  well  distributed  throughout  the  town,  with  a  somewhat  higher 
concentration  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  town  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cuffey  Hill  and  Black  Pond  Hill.  These  soils  are  well -drained  and  were 
formed  in  glacial  till.  They  tend  to  be  very  stony  and  are  found  on 
steeper  slopes  than  the  Scituate  soils.  The  Merrimac  soils  are  also  found 
throughout  the  entire  town.  This  series  consists  of  soils  that  are  level 
to  steep,  well  drained  to  excessively  drained,  and  they  were  formed  in 
sand  and  gravel.    They  are  not  stony  and  dry  out  quickly. 

Tidal  Marsh-Dune  Land-Coastal  Beach  Association  -  This  soil  association  is 
found  along  thi  North  River.  The  tidal  marsh  areas  consist  of  organic 
materials,  silt,  and  clay  and  are  flooded  twice  a  day.  The  tidal  marsh 
soils  are  valuable  as  habitat  for  various  waterfowl  and  mammals. 

Quonset-Hol 1 is-Bernardston  Association  -  This  association  occupies  a  small 
area  Tn  We  northwestern  portion  of  the  town,  which  is  also  the  most 
densely  developed  area.  It  generally  consists  of  30%  Quonset  soils,  30% 
Hoi  lis,  15%  Bernardston,  and  25%  secondary  soils.  In  Norwell  there  are 
some  areas  of  Quonset  soils,  but  the  remainder  is  in  secondary  soils  such 
as  the  Hinckley  and  Gloucester  soils.  The  Quonset  soils  are  level  to 
steep,  excessively  drained  soils  suitable  primarily  for  homesites  or 
woodlands.  The  Gloucester  soils  are  very  stony,  well -drained  soils  formed 
in  glacial  till.  The  Hinckley  soils  are  gravelly  and  poorly  suited  for 
agriculture,  although  they  present  few  limitations  for  residential 
development. 
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Other  Soils  -  There  are  several  other  soils  which  deserve  mention.  The 
peat  and  muck  soils  are  found  throughout  the  town  in  low  areas  and 
depressions.  Peat  consists  of  partially  decayed  organic  material  in  which 
the  plant  remains  are  identifiable  and  the  soil  is  saturated.  The  muck 
soils  are  even  further  decayed,  and  the  water  table  is  at  or  near  the 
surface.  The  peat  soils  are  found  in  large  areas  (swamps),  while  the  muck 
soils  tend  to  be  found  in  smaller  areas.  Both  provide  good  wildlife 
habitats  and  often  support  red  maple  and  white  cedar  as  well  as  cranberry 
production . 

The  Norwell  soil  series  is  found  primarily  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
town.  These  soils  have  a  high  water  table  for  seven  months  or  more  each 
year  and  receive  runoff  and  seepage  from  nearby  slopes.  These  soils  are 
found  on  gently  rolling  moraines  and  are  mostly  wooded. 

Soils  and  Wildlife 

The  Soils  Survey  analyzes  each  soil  type  and  soil  association  with  respect 
to  its  suitability  for  wildlife  habitat.  The  relationship  between  soils 
and  wildlife  is  indirect,  but  it  is  possible  to  make  some  predictions  as 
to  the  type  and  abundance  of  wildlife  certain  soils  can  support.  The 
rating  system  takes  into  account  the  vegetation  required  for  food  and 
cover  to  protect  wildlife  as  well  as  the  presence  of  ponds  and  wet  areas. 
According  to  this  rating  system,  the  predominant  soil  association  in 
Norwell  can  support  cottontail  rabbits,  ruffed  grouse,  pheasants,  and 
quail.  This  soils-based  analysis  is  limited,  and  the  section  in  this 
chapter  on  wildlife  presents  further  information  on  common  and  less  common 
species.  The    prime  soils  in  Norwell  for  wildlife  habitat  are  the  peat 

and  muck  soils,  which  are  extensive,  and  the  Belgrade  and  Agawam  soils, 
which  are  extremely  limited  in  extent.  Most  of  the  other  soils  are 
suitable  but  are  not  prime  wildlife  habitats. 

Water  Resources 

The  town  is  situated  within  two  river  basins.  The  northern  portion  of  the 
town  (approximately  17%  of  the  total  area)  is  within  the  Weir  River 
Basin.  The  remaining  85%  is  within  the  North  and  South  Rivers  Basin.  The 
town  is  partially  defined  by  its  rivers  and  streams.  The  North  River,  a 
tidal  estuary,  is  the  eastern  border,  and  the  Third  Herring  Brook  forms 
the  western  border. 

There  are  three  watersheds  which  are  totally  within  the  town:  Stony 
Brook,  Second  Herring  Brook,  and  Wildcat  Brook.  Also  within  the  town  are 
portions  of  three  other  watersheds:  the  Lower  Third  Herring  Brook,  Upper 
Third  Herring  Brook  and  Lower  First  Herring  Brook.  (See  Figure  2B) .  The 
Accord  Pond  watershed  is  within  the  Weir  River  Basin  portion  of  the  town. 
There  are  seven  major  ponds  in  Norwell:  Accord,  Hatch,  Jacobs,  Bound 
Brook,  Black,  Torrey,  and  Turner,  as  well  as  several  smaller  ponds. 
Accord  and  Black  Ponds  are  the  only  natural  ponds;  the  others  are 
man-made . 

The  North  River  was  the  first  river  to  be  designated  as  a  scenic  river 
under  the  Scenic  and  Recreational  Rivers  Act  (G.L.  Chapter  21,  Section 
17b),  passed  by  the  Massacnusetts  legislature  in  1971.  For  Tcre  zez^^.'s 
on  the  Scenic  and  Recreational  Rivers  Act,  see  Chapter  VII. 
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The  First,  Second  and  Third  Herring  Brooks  have  been  designated  Class  B 
waters  by  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control.  Class  B 
indicates  streams  which  are  to  be  protected  for  the  following  uses: 
propagation  of  fish  and  aquatic  life,  wildlife,  primary  contact  recreation 
(swimming),  and  secondary  contact  recreation  (boating,  fishing).  The 
North  River  is  designated  as  Class  SA,  which  allows  for  all  of  the  above 
uses  plus  shellfish  harvesting  in  approved  areas.  These  designations  are 
standards  to  be  met  and  do  not  always  reflect  current  water  quality 
levels . 

There  are  no  major  direct  point  sources  of  pollution  in  Norwell  although 
there  are  several  wastewater  treatment  plants  which  discharge  elsewhere  in 
the  basin.  The  major  non-point  (indirect)  sources  of  water  pollution  are 
septic  systems,  stormwater  runoff,  road  salt,  and  boats.  Agricultural 
runoff  is  not  a  major  factor. 

Water  Supply 

The  Norwell  Water  Department  serves  85%  of  the  town  with  public  water. 
There  are  currently  nine  wells  in  operation,  and  a  tenth  well  is  being 
developed.  The  Water  Department  relies  entirely  on  groundwater  sources. 
None  of  the  '-/ells  requires  treatment  at  the  present,  although  there  is  a 
slight  color  problem  caused  by  iron  at  one  well.  In  addition  to  the  nine 
wells,  the  Water  Department  has  two  storage  tanks  and  nine  pumping 
stations.  The  wells  supply  sufficient  water  to  meet  current  demand,  which 
is  an  average  of  1.1  million  gallons  per  day.  Approximately  70%  of  all 
water  use  is  residential,  15%  is  commercial,  10%  is  industrial,  and  5%  is 
agricultural.  Norwell  will  be  participating  in  MAPC's  South  Shore 
Groundwater  Protection  Program,  to  be  funded  under  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Quality  Engineering's  (DEQE)  205(j)  grant  program.  This 
planning  effort  will  examine  groundwater  protection  from  the  standpoint  of 
land  use  and  municipal  regulations. 

Sewage  Facilities 

There  are  no  public  sewage  facilities  in  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  treatment  plant  which  serves  the  High  School.  The  septic  tank  and 
leach  field  is  the  most  commonly  used  method  of  sewage  disposal.  The  use 
of  septic  tanks  with  leach  fields  must  be  carefully  regulated  due  to  the 
possibility  of  septic  system  failure  caused  by  disposal  on  unsuitable 
soils.  In  Norwell,  75%  of  the  town  is  covered  by  soils  which  have 
limitations  for  septic  systems  use  because  of  a  high  water  table,  bedrock 
close  to  the  surface,  or  slow  permeability.  The  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Environmental  Quality  Engineering  has  identified  the  following  five 
septic  tank  problem  areas:  Grove  Street,  Brantwood  Manor  off  Washington 
Street,  Jacobs  Lake  Shore,  Washington  Park-Ridge  Hill  Road  between  High 
and  Washington  Streets,  and  Brigantine  Circle-Masthead  Drive. 


2B.  Watersheds 

1.  North  River 

2.  Lower  First  Herring 
3l  Stony  Brook 

4.  Second  Herring 

5.  Upper  First  Herring 

6.  Wildcat  Brook 

7.  Lower  Third  Herring 

8.  Third  Herring 

9.  Longwater- Shingle  Mi 
10.  Bound  Brook  (Coastal  Basin 


N^/^X/ River  Basin  Boundary /-'x  ^Watershed 


Source:  North  and  South  Rivers  eas/n.1982 
USDA.Soil  Conservation  Service 
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Transportatlon 

The  most  heavily  travelled  roads  in  Norwell  are  Routes  3  and  53.  Route  53 
connects  the  town  to  the  Southeast  Expressway.  Main  Street  (Route  123)  is 
the  major  east-west  road  in  Norwell.  Most  local  traffic  is  distributed 
throughout  the  town  on  the  following  roads:  Pleasant  Street,  Grove 
Street,  Norwell  Avenue,  Old  Oaken  Bucket  Road,  Central  Street,  and  River 
Street.    There  are  seventy-two  miles  of  town  roads  in  Norwell. 

Fish  and  Wildlife 

Mammals  -  The  most  commonly  found  mammals  include  chipmunk,  mole,  mouse, 
muskrat,  opossum,  cottontail  rabbit,  raccoon,  rat,  shrew,  skunk,  squirrel, 
shorttail  weasel,  and  woodchuck.  Other  mammals  which  have  been  identified 
in  the  area,  although  not  common,  are  deer,  beaver,  red  and  gray  fox, 
mink,  otter  and  snowshore  hare. 

Fish  -  The  shallow,  warm-water  ponds  found  in  Norwell  are  productive 
fishing  grounds.  The  most  common  fish  to  be  found  in  these  ponds  are  the 
largemouth  bass,  chain  pickerel,  yellow  perch,  bluegill,  brown  bull-head, 
eel,  carp,  and  golden  shiner.  The  streams  are  less  productive,  and 
fishing  is  generally  limited  to  small  sunfish,  yellow  perch,  and  grass 
pickerel . 

The  Division  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  does  not  do  any  trout  stocking  or 
fisheries  management  in  Norwell.  The  major  management  problem  is  the 
depletion  of  bass  and  pickerel  by  people  interested  only  in  fishing  at  the 
top  of  the  food  chain.  As  a  result,  the  smaller,  less  popular  species 
become  overpopulated,  and  their  growth  is  stunted.  The  fishing  public 
needs  to  be  educated  as  to  the  food  value  of  these  other  species. 

Birds  -  There  are  approximately  275  species  found  in  the  North  River 
Basin .  Of  this  number,  102  are  considered  common,  20  are  abundant,  103 
are  uncommon,  and  50  are  rare.  The  most  commonly  found  in  Norwell  include 
cardinal,  tufted  titmouse,  mockingbird,  bluejay,  chickadee,  common  crow, 
robin,  nut-hatch,  mourning  dove,  yellow  rump  warbler,  tree  sparrow,  owl, 
catbird,  brown  creeper,  ruffed  grouse,  and  wood  duck. 

Reptiles  and  Amphibians  -  Among  the  more  common  reptiles  and  amphibians 
are  garter  and  mi  1 k  snakes;  painted,  spotted,  box  and  snapping  turtles; 
bull  and  green  frogs  and  a  variety  of  toads  and  salamanders.  The 
Massachusetts  Natural  Heritage  Program  reports  that  one  species  of  special 
concern,  the  eastern  box  turtle,  has  been  found  in  Norwell. 

Vegetation 

White  pine  and  various  oaks  are  the  predominant  tree  species.  Red  maples 
are  common  in  the  lowland  and  swampy  areas.  There  are  a  number  of  rare 
species  within  Norwell.  These  include  sugar  maple,  american  yew, 
bunchberry,  still-leaved  clubmoss,  red-berried  elder,  Christmas  fern, 
hobblebush,  bluebead  lily,  bunchberry,  and  mountain  laurel  (rare  in 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  but  abundant  in  Norwell).  The  pale  green 
orchis  is  a  threatened  species  and  there  are  two  endangered  snpcies:  the 
estuary  pipewort  and  estuary  beggar-tick. 
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Population 

The  1980  population  of  Norwell  as  reported  by  the  United  States  Census  was 
9,182  persons.  The  Census  Bureau  estimate  for  1984  was  9,200,  a  0.3% 
increase.  Norwell 's  population  has  been  increasing  over  the  past  35 
years,  although  at  a  progressively  slower  rate.  The  highest  rate  of 
growth  was  between  1950-1960.  MAPC  estimates  (prepared  in  1982)  for  1990 
show  a  rate  of  increase  of  14%  to  10,500  persons.  More  recent  estimates 
prepared  in  1986  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts  show  a  projected  1990 
population  of  10,262  people. 

The  1980  population  had  a  median  age  of  31.3  years.  There  were  2,387 
families  in  1980,  including  123  single-parent  families  with  children.  A 
detailed  breakdown  by  age  groups  for  the  1985  population  and  the  projected 
age  breakdown  for  1990  and  1995  are  shown  in  Appendix  B.  Table  Ila 
presents  this  information  aggregated  into  five  age  groups  showing  the 
percentage  of  the  population  in  each  group.  The  20-to  39-year  olds 
represented  the  largest  percentage  in  1985  but  by  1995,  the  40-to  59-year 
olds  will  comprise  the  highest  percentage.  The  youngest  and  oldest  age 
groups  will  hold  steady. 

Table  IIA 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Age  Group 

1985 

1990 

1995 

0-9 

13.5 

13.5 

13.5 

10-19 

18.9 

16.0 

15.0 

20-39 

30.6 

29.5 

28.0 

40-59 

25.0 

29.0 

31.5 

60+ 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Total  Population 

9,383 

10,262 

11,256 

Source:    University  of  Massachusetts 

The  population  density  in  Norwell  is  very  low  compared  to  other  cities  and 
towns  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Norwell  is  one  of  only  19  towns  in  the 
MAPC  region  where  the  density  is  in  the  0-499  persons  per  square  mile 
category.  In  Norwell,  the  density  is  438  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
distribution  of  the  1980  population  by  Census  Block  Group  is  shown  on 
Figure  2C.  The  densest  area  is  the  northwestern  section  (Block  Group  6) 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jacobs  Pond. 

Housing 

Although  population  between  1970  and  1980  increased  only  18%,  the  number 
of  occupied  housing  units  increased  by  35%  (from  2,048  to  2,760). 
Owner-occupied  units  accounted  for  90%  of  all  housing  units,  and  the 
median  value  was  $67,000.  The  predominant  form  of  housing  was  single 
family  homes  (90.7%  of  all  housing  units). 

Income 

The  per  capita  income  in  1980  was  $9,597,  which  is  higher  than  the  per 
capita  income  for  the  Boston  area.  The  median  family  income  of  $30,090 
was  also  higher  than  for  the  Boston  area.  The  oercentage  of  persons  .vitn 
incomes  below  the  poverty  level  was  3.7%. 
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Additional  information  on  population,  housing  and  income  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  B. 

Land  Use 

Norwell  is  a  predominantly  rural  town,  with  forests  occupying  62%  of  the  total 
area.  The  other  major  land  use  is  residential,  which  accounts  for  22%  of  the 
acreage.  Most  of  the  residential  acreage  is  light  residential.  The  area  zoned 
for  higher  density  residential  use  is  in  the  western  corner  of  the  town,  where 
subdivisions  such  as  Norwell  Homes,  Washington  Park,  Brantwood  Manor,  and  Jacob 
Lake  Shores  have  been  developed.  There  is  very  little  commercial  and 
industrial  land  (1.6%).  Most  industrial  and  commercial  land  is  also  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town,  adjacent  to  the  Southeast  Expressway.  There  are  two 
industrial  parks:  Assinippi  Park  and  Accord  Park.  Agriculture  accounts  for  3% 
of  the  land  area,  and  water  bodies  and  wetlands  total  7%.  Figure  2D  shows  the 
distribution  of  these  land  uses  as  of  1984.  Table  IIB  shows  the  acreage  in 
each  of  20  land  use  categories  for  1971,  1980  and  1984.  Figure  20  and  Table 
IIB  are  taken  from  the  MacConnell  Land  Use  Survey,  which  is  done  through  aerial 
photography.  A  complete  description  of  the  land  use  categories  can  be  found  in 
the  publication  "Remote  Sensing  20  Years  of  Change  in  Plymouth  County, 
Massachusetts,  1951-1971." 

The  major  changes  in  land  use  between  1980  and  1984  were  a  310%  increase  in 
industrial  land,  a  5.5%  increase  in  low-density  residential  development,  and  a 
decrease  of  2%  in  the  amount  of  forested  land. 

Table  lie  shows  the  number  of  building  permits  issued  for  new  residential  and 
commercial  construction  for  the  period  1980-1986,  as  well  as  data  on 
subdivision  activity.  The  data  suggest  that  the  1980-1984  trends  toward 
increased  residential  development  and  a  decrease  in  forested  and  open  land 
continued.  There  appears  to  be  a  slowdown  based  on  the  first  eight  months  of 
1986. 

Wetlands 

The  1971  MacConnell  Land  Use  Survey  provides  a  detailed  breakdown  of  wetlands 
into  eleven  types.  The  more  recent  1980  survey  does  not  provide  this  level  of 
detail,  but  the  1971  data  can  be  used  to  give  an  indication  of  the  mix  of 
wetlands  found  in  Norwell, 

The  predominant  type  of  wetland  is  shallow  marsh.  This  type  is  characterized 
by  completely  waterlogged  soils  and  emergent  vegetation  such  as  cattails, 
bulrushes,  burreed,  pickerelweed,  and  arrowhead.  Shallow  marsh  accounted  for 
54%  of  all  wetlands.  Another  23%  was  of  the  type  called  ditched  salt  meadow. 
This  includes  areas  used  for  mosquito  control  or  agriculture.  The  vegetation 
is  mostly  saltmeadow  cordgrass,  saltgrass,  and  black  rush.  Shrub  swamp  makes 
up  16%  of  all  wetlands.  This  type  has  waterlogged  soils  which  support 
vegetation  such  as  alder,  buttonbush,  dogwood,  and  willow,  as  well  as  tussocks 
of  sedge.  The  remaining  7%  is  meadow  and  deep  marsh.  The  areas  commonly 
referred  to  as  swamps  are  classified  in  the  MacConnell  Land  Use  Survey  as 
forests,  not  wetlands. 

Forests 

The  1971  MacConnell  Land  Use  Survey  provides  trie  only  detailed  data  on  forest 
types.  The  predominant  type  of  woodland  was  larger  ^ixed  woods  (57%  of  all 
forested  areas),  followed  by  larger  hardwoods  (25%).  Conifers  repre<:»nted  9.6% 
of  the  forest  acreage.  The  remaining  8.4%  was  smaller  hardwoods  and  smaller 
mixed  woods.    Valley  Swamp  is  notable  for  its  maple  and  cedar  stands. 
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Building  Permits 

-  New 
Construction 
...  Year 

Residential 

Commercial 

Subdivision 
Plans 

Form  A's 


18 
6 

4 

32 


24 
7 

3 
28 


Table  IIC 
Development  Activity 


1980    1981  1982 


13 
7 

4 

28 


1983 
38 
4 

9 
19 


1984 
61 
8 

1 
27 


6 

23 


1985      1986  (8  months) 
62  27 
5  12 


4 
24 
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Agrlculture 

The  History  of  Agriculture  in  Norwell  -  Surprising  as  it  seems  in  1986,  a 
century  ago  Norwel 1  was  a  prosperous,  diversified  farming  community;  the 
1875  agricultural  census  lists  191  farms  above  ten  acres  in  size,  and 
others  smaller.  The  1875  census  information  staggers  the  imagination,  not 
only  in  its  detail,  but  in  its  sheer  numbers.  The  town  had  4,314  apple 
trees,  799  pear  trees,  213  mil'<  cows,  and  214  barns  (and  only  235 
houses).  And  the  census  makes  clear  that  Norwell  families  did  very,  very 
well  indeed,  many  farming  only  parttime,  and  many  eating  a  large  portion 
of  what  they  raised. 

The  merest  glance  at  the  statistics  tells  the  story.  The  apple  orchards 
produced  11,573  bushels  of  apples;  the  hen  yards  produced  2,835  pounds  of 
dressed  chicken  and  19,903  dozen  eggs;  the  dairy  operations  produced  9,326 
gallons  of  milk;  and  other  farms  yielded  52,145  pounds  of  pork.  Line 
after  line  in  the  charts  reveals  the  same  message:  in  1875  Norwell  was 
productive--l ,002  bushels  of  turnips,  7,676  pounds  of  squash,  1,110  pounds 
of  hay  (and  110  tons  more  from  the  salt  meadows).  Moreover,  Norwell 
families  did  not  sell  only  raw  produce.  They  converted  milk  into  24,160 
pounds  of  butter  and  apples  into  12,024  gallons  of  cider--5,983  gallons  of 
which  they  drank  themselves.  The  range  of  products  seems 
extraordinary--from  blueberries  (only  710  quarts)  to  strawberries  to 
onions  to  veal  (7,667  pounds).  And  what  j_s  extraordinary  is  that  they  did 
it  all  on  only  1972  acres  of  fields,  gardens,  and  orchards--al 1  the  rest 
of  the  land  remained  in  swamp,  woodlots,  and  other  sorts  of 
non-agricultural  land. 

Agriculture  Today  -  Today,  agriculture  plays  a  much  smaller  role  in 
Norwell ' s  economy.  The  total  area  in  agricultural  uses  is  only  394 
acres.  This  includes  a  cranberry  bog,  a  nursery,  and  a  small  vineyard,  as 
well  as  farms  which  produce  vegetables.  The  number  of  people  employed  in 
agriculture  is  small  but  growing.  In  1982  tnere  were  16  persons  employed, 
and  in  1984  that  number  had  risen  to  30.  This  figure  may  be  low,  as 
agricultural  employment  tends  to  be  under-reported.  Data  from  the  most 
recent  agricultural  census  is  only  available  at  the  county  level. 

Agricultural  Soils  -  Soils  can  be  classified  with  respect  to  their 
sui tabi 1 ity  for  most  kinds  of  agriculture.  The  classification  system  used 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  groups  soils  into  eight  classes,  with 
Class  I  soils  having  the  fewest  limitations  for  farming  and  Class  VIII 
being  the  most  unsuitable.  The  soils  found  on  the  agricultural  parcels  in 
Norwell  range  from  Class  I  to  Class  VI. 

The  best  agricultural  soils  in  Norwell  are  the  Merrimac  fine  sandy  loams 
and  the  Scituate  sandy  loams  (Classes  I  and  II).  These  soils  are  well 
suited  to  most  crops,  including  market  garden  crops,  hay,  pasture,  and 
silage  corn.  Some  crop  yields  may  be  limited  because  of  the  lack  of 
moisture  in  the  better  drained  soils.  Some  of  the  wetter  soils  may  need 
to  be  drained  in  order  to  be  most  productive.  The  Hinckley  gravelly  loamy 
sands  and  the  Au  Gres  and  Wareham  loamy  sands  are  in  the  middle  range 
(Classes  III  ^nd  IV) . 

Historic  Sites 

The  Norwell  Village  Historic  District  is  li'-^ed  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places.    It  is  compris^'^  of  34  buildings  and  is  located  on 
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Main,  Central,  West,  Dover,  and  River  Streets.  The  historic  buildings  include 
churches,  civic  buildings,  Georgian  and  Federal  period  farmhouses,  and  Greek 
revival  cottages.  In  addition,  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England 
Antiquities  (SPNEA)  owns  and  maintains  Jacobs  Farm  at  Main  Street  and  Jacobs 
Lane.  Jacobs  Farm  is  a  mid  18th  century  farmstead.  Appendix  C  contains  more 
detail  on  these  properties. 

Scenic  Resources 

The  Scenic  Roads  Act  (G.L.  Ch.  40,  Section  15C)  affords  a  certain  level  of 
protection  to  roadside  trees  and  stone  walls  on  local  roads,  which  have 
officially  been  designated  as  Scenic  Roads.  This  law  allows  a  road  (ot-^er  than 
a  numbered  route  or  state  highway)  to  be  designated  as  a  Scenic  Road  ^pon  the 
recommendation  or  request  of  the  planning  board,  conservation  commission  or 
historical  commission.  The  Planning  Board  is  required  to  hold  a  public  hearing 
and  to  make  a  recommendation  on  any  proposal  which  involves  cutting  down  trees 
or  destroying  stone  walls.  There  are  six  Scenic  Roads  in  Norwell:  Norwell 
Avenue,  Jacobs  Lane,  Stetson  Road,  Stetson  Shrine  Lane,  Bowker  Street,  and 
Tiffany  Road. 


Table  IIB 

METROPOLITAN  AREA  PLANNING  COUNCIL   LAND  USE  STUDY 


1951 

change 

ACREAGE 
1971 

change 

1980 

URBAN          .                   Industrial  (UI) 

Commercial  (UC) 
Dense  Residential  (RI) 
Medium  Residential  (R2) 
Light  Residential  (R3) 
Transportation  (UT) 
Open  and  Public  (UO) 
URBAN  TOTAL 

"? 

J 

/O 

^ 

/70 

/f 

^sa 

^33 

^/ 

az/3 

3/7/ 

AGRICULTURE    Intensive  Agriculture  (AC) 
Extensive  Agriculture  (AP) 
Woody  Perennials  (WP) 
AGRICULTURE  TOTAL 

//3 

'/lOi 

/JO 

/£^ 

OPEN(O)  TOTAL 

FOREST(F)  TOTAL 

WETLANDS                                Water  (W) 

Salt  Wetlands  (SW) 
Fresh  Wetlands  (FW) 
WETLANDS  TOTAL 

^¥3 

OUTDOOR  RECREATION     Participation  (RP) 

Spectator  (RS) 
Water  Based  (RW) 
RECREATION  TOTAL 

3 

/s 

^^^^ 

*e/ 

39 

MirilNG(M)    (Gravel)  TOTAL 

w'  / 

WASTE  DISPOSAL (UW)  TOTAL 

/3/35 

■'hotoi n teroretati or  was  done  by  the  denote  Sensing  -•-cjeci,  Z5:a'-":~e":  c"  - 

i  Wiicilife  '■'anagerrent ,  'Jniversity  of  '-'as  sacp'^se*:s ,  -r-e'-s:. 

I9S0  acreages  are  t'ased  on  an  interoretation  o^'  IrSC  i='-*a' 

1971  and  1951  acrefces  are  consis:en:  -..'-e  1963  a.^a'./s's  -."z  -= . 

the  earlier  ""'cures,  wnich  are  iased  or  :.  ."2'*e''':  a. 
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III.    OPEN  SPACE  RESOURCES  INVENTORY 

Introduction 

The  open  space  and  recreation  resources  in  the  Town  of  Norwell  encompass  a 
wide  variety  of  types  of  land  and  water  sites,  as  well  as  cultural  and 
historic  resources,  both  publicly  and  privately  owned.  The  purpose  of 
this  inventory  is  to  make  the  reader  aware  of  the  open  spaces  that  exist 
in  the  town  and  to  provide  a  baseline  against  which  to  evaluate  existing 
and  future  needs.  More  detailed  information  on  individual  open  space  and 
recreation  sites  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A.  The  Open  Space  Map  shows  the 
location  of  each  site,  except  for  the  sites  under  the  category  "Moderately 
Restricted  Open  Land."  The  status  of  these  sites  changes  more  frequently; 
therefore,  they  have  been  mapped  separately.  The  Open  Space  Map  is 
attached  to  this  plan. 

For  the  purposes  of  open  space  planning  it  is  useful  to  divide  all 
undeveloped  land  into  several  categories,  depending  on  the  degree  of 
protection  from  development.  This  helps  to  identify  those  areas  where 
preservation  or  acquisition  efforts  should  be  targeted.  The  following 
categories  will  be  used  in  this  chapter: 

Highly  Protected  Conservation  and  Recreation  Land  -  This  includes  all  land 
that  is  held  Tn  Fee  simple  ownership  by  a  municipal ,  state  or  federal 
agency  or  non-profit  conservation  organization.  These  lands  are  owned  and 
managed  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  conservation  and/or  recreation. 
The  Massachusetts  Constitution  (Article  49)  and  6.L.  Chapter  40  make  it 
very  difficult  for  a  municipality  to  sell  or  transfer  conservation  land. 

Moderately  Protected  Open  Land  -  This  category  includes  open  land 
associated  with  major  institutions  (public  or  private)  where  the  open 
space  use  is  secondary  to  a  non-conservation  use.  Examples  would  be 
schools,  colleges,  cemeteries,  hospitals,  and  military  installations.  It 
also  includes  commercial  recreational  facilities  such  as  golf  courses. 
These  lands  are  less  well  protected  from  development. 

Restricted  Open  Land  -  This  category  consists  primarily  of  privately-owned 
land  on  whicn  development  is  restricted  through  a  conservation  restriction 
in  perpetuity  or  an  agricultural  preservation  restriction. 

Moderately  Restricted  Open  Land  -  This  includes  land  which  is  taxed  as 
forest,  farm  or  recreation  land  under  Chapter  61,  61A  or  61B  or  for  which 
development  is  restricted  through  a  short-term  (5-30  years)  conservation 
restriction.  These  tax  programs  are  often  used  to  lower  taxes  until  such 
time  as  development  or  sale  is  economically  feasible  or  desired  and  are 
seldom  used  on  a  long  term  basis.  These  lands  are  quite  vulnerable  to 
development. 

Unprotected  Land  -  This  includes  all  undeveloped  land  which  has  not  been 
devel oped  for  residential,  commercial,  industrial  development  or 
transportation-related  uses. 
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HIGHLY  PROTECTED  CONSERVATION  AND  RECREATION  LAND 
Public  Conservation  Land 

Conservation  Commission  -  The  Norwell  Conservation  Commission  was 
estab  1 1  shed  in  1958  arTd  acquired  its  first  piece  of  conservation  land  in 
1965.  The  Conservation  Commission  owns  and  manages  25  parcels  totalling 
726  acres  of  land  and  70  acres  of  water.  These  parcels  range  in  size  from 
189  acres  to  1  acre  and  include  both  purchases  and  gifts  of  land. 

The  Conservation  Cormission  has  established  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  use  of  Its  land.  The  most  heavily-used  sites  are  Jacobs 
Pond  and  Stetson  Meadows.  There  are  two  trails  at  the  Stetson  Meadows 
parcel.  The  Salt  Marsh  Trail  is  1.25  miles  and  the  Twin  Pines  Trail  is 
three-tenths  of  a  mile.  There  is  a  one  mile  exercise  trail  at  Jacobs  Pond 
and  another  trail  of  1.5  miles  that  leads  from  Jacobs  Pond  to  Prospect 
Street  with  views  of  Valley  Swamp.  There  is  also  a  trail  at  the  Fogg 
Forest . 

Water  Department  -  The  Water  Department  owns  approximately  250  acres  of 
land  in  6  parcels.  The  nine  wells  are  located  at  South  Street,  Washington 
Street,  Grove  Street,  and  Bowker  Street.  There  is  public  access  to  the 
land  for  recreational  purposes,  although  no  recreation  is  allowed  within 
800  feet  of  any  wells.    Motor  vehicles  are  prohibited. 

Public  Recreation 

Town  Land  -  The  Town  of  Norwell  owns,  leases  and  maintains  a  variety  of 
publ ic  r¥creation  areas.  Including  five  parks/playgrounds  totalling  58 
acres  and  two  boat  launch  areas  (.7  acres).  Four  acres  of  soccer  fields 
are  located  on  the  former  town  dump,  which  has  been  capped  and  reclaimed. 
The  Norwell  Recreation  Commission  provides  a  full  range  of  recreation 
programs  and  had  over  3900  participants  in  1985.  The  Recreation 
Commission  employed  64  people  and  80  volunteers.  Programs  include 
basketball,  ski  lessons,  aerobics,  volleyball,  gymnastics,  tot  playgroups, 
street  hockey,  tennis,  sailing,  rowing,  canoeing  and  canoe  trips,  trac<, 
golf,  Softball,  field  trips,  and  arts  and  crafts. 

State  Land  -  Wompatuck  State  Park  lies  within  the  towns  of  Cohasset, 
Hingham,  Norwell,  and  Scituate.  The  land  was  previously  used  as  a 
munitions  base.  In  1967  2900  acres  were  sold  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural  Resources  (now 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Management) .  The  park  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  1969.  An  additional  604  acres  of  federal  property  at  the 
northeastern  boundary  of  the  park  were  donated  to  the  state  in  1985. 

Approximately  490  acres  (or  14%  of  the  total  3504  acres)  are  within  the 
Town  of  Norwell.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  park  there  are  two  ponds. 
Holly  Pond  and  Boundary  Pond,  which  are  used  by  hikers  and  birdwatchers. 
Mount  Blue  Springs  is  a  major  attraction  and  draws  many  visitors  who  come 
for  the  spring  water.  There  is  a  twelve-acre  cleared  field  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  park  which  is  used  for  ball  games  and  other 
activities.  There  are  also  twelve  miles  of  bicycle  trails.  In  1985,  tne 
par<  had  367,563  visitors. 
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The  Division  of  Planning  and  Development  of  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Management  is  in  the  process  of  preparing  a  G.O.A.L.S. 
(Guidelines  for  Operations  and  Land  Stewardship)  Management  Plan  for  the 
park.  There  is  also  a  Wompatuck  State  Park  Advisory  Council  which 
consists  of  representatives  from  each  of  the  host  towns. 

Non-Profit  Conservation/Recreation  Land 

There  are  five  non-profit  conservation  organizations  that  own  land  in  the 
town  of  Norwell.    These  landholdings  total  222  acres. 

The  Trustees  of  Reservations  -  The  Norris  Reservation  is  a  99.63  acre 
parcel  owned  by  the  Trustees  of  Reservations,  with  1/2  mile  of  frontage  on 
the  North  River.  The  property  is  primarily  wooded  upland  and  salt  marsh. 
There  is  a  small  mill  pond  which  was  the  site  of  an  historic  grist  and  saw 
mill  built  in  1690.  The  Second  Herring  Brook  runs  through  the  site. 
Vegetation  includes  tupelo  and  American  holly  as  well  as  a  stand  of  white 
pine. 

The  Nature  Conservancy  -  The  Black  Pond  Reservation  is  a  54.90-acre  parcel 
which  is  owned  by  Tne  Nature  Conservancy.  It  is  leased  and  maintained  by 
the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society.  The  reservation  is  mostly  wooded  and 
contains  a  pond  and  a  peat  bog.  There  are  several  short  trails.  Visitors 
are  allowed  only  as  part  of  an  interpretative  program  which  runs 
year-round.  The  property  is  used  by  the  Norwell  Public  Schools.  This 
parcel  is  adjacent  to  other  town-owned  land. 

The  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  -  The  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  owns 
a  12.58-acre  parcel  o7  marsh  along  the  North  River.  There  are  no 
facilities.    The  property  is  known  as  the  Chase  Garceau  land. 

The  South  Shore  Natural  Science  Center  -  The  South  Shore  Natural  Science 
Center  Ts  a  non-profit  organization  offering  natural  history  programs  for 
children  and  adults.  The  15-acre  parcel  features  four  self-guided  nature 
trails  through  pine  woods  and  swamps,  including  one  trail  for  the  visually 
impaired.    Five  of  the  15  acres  are  leased  from  SPNEA. 

The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities  (SPNEA)  - 
SPNEA  owns  the  55-acre  Jacobs  Farm  property.  The  original  SPNEA  property 
consisted  of  150  acres,  which  were  donated  to  SPNEA  under  the  will  of  Dr. 
Henry  Barton  Jacobs  in  1939.  SPNEA  donated  the  60-acre  Jacobs  Pond  and 
the  35-acre  Jacobs  Wood  parcel  to  the  Norwell  Conservation  Commission.  Of 
the  remaining  55  acres,  SPNEA  leases  5  acres  to  the  South  Shore  Natural 
Science  Center  and  17  acres  to  the  town  for  use  as  a  Little  League  Field. 
The  33  remaining  acres  include  a  mid-18th  century  historical  house  museum 
and  four  outbuildings,  including  a  carriage  house  built  in  1726. 

Other  Highly  Protected  Land 

Additional  lands  in  this  category  include  the  town  forest  and  tree  nursery 
and  town-owned  land  at  Black  Pond  Swamp  and  Bound  Broo<  Pond  as  well  as  a 
40-acre  parcel  owned  by  the  Scituate  Conservation  Commission.  These 
parcels  total  175  acres. 
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MOOERATELY  PROTECTED  OPEN  LAND 

School s 

There  are  five  school  sites  totalling  approximately  27  acres  of  playing 
fields.  Although  this  land  is  town-owned,  it  is  included  in  the 
moderately  protected  category  because  the  recreational  use  could  change  in 
the  event  of  future  school  closings. 

Cemeteries 

There  are  seven  cemeteries  in  the  town:  Washington  Street  Cemetery,  Old 
First  Parish  Cemetery,  First  Parish  Cemetery,  Stoc'<bridge  Cemetery,  Bowker 
Cemetery,  Church  Hill,  and  Pinehurst.  There  are  other  small,  family 
cemeteries  throughout  the  town. 

RESTRICTED  OPEN  LAND 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  restrict  development  on  lands  of 
conservation  value  without  resorting  to  the  more  costly  method  of  fee 
simple  acquisition.  The  use  of  Conservation  Restrictions  (CR's), 
Agricultural  Preservation  Restrictions  (APR's)  and  the  taxation  benefits 
of  Chapters  51,  61A  and  61B  can  all  be  appropriate  conservation  methods. 

Conservation  Restrictions 

A  conservation  restriction  is  a  legally  binding  agreement  between  a 
land-owner  and  a  public  agency  (usually  the  Conservation  Commission)  or  a 
non-profit  land  trust,  where  the  land-owner  agrees  to  keep  the  land 
undeveloped  and  in  its  natural  state.  Public  access  may  be  permitted  but 
is  not  required.  Conservation  restrictions  are  permitted  under  the 
Conservation  Restrictions  Act  (6.L.  Ch.  184,  Section  31-33  and  amendments) 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Environmental  Affairs. 
Conservation  restrictions  have  a  number  of  advantages:  (1)  They  cost  less 
than  fee  simple  acquisition,  (2)  the  owner  still  pays  real  estate  taxes 
(although  usually  at  a  lower  rate),  and  (3)  the  owner  continues  to 
maintain  the  land.  There  are  currently  eight  conservation  restrictions  in 
Norwell  totalling  192.72  acres.  The  restrictions  range  in  size  from  .4 
acres  to  90  acres.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Hastings  Property  on  which 
the  Trustees  of  Reservations  holds  the  restriction.  Another  large  parcel 
is  the  63.91-acre  Barque  Hill  property,  adjacent  to  the  North  River. 

Agricultural  Preservation  Restrictions 

An  agricultural  preservation  restriction  (APR)  is  a  variation  of  a 
conservation  restriction  whose  purpose  is  to  preserve  agricultural  land. 
The  Conservation  Restrictions  Act  was  amended  in  1977  to  allow  the 
creation  of  APR's  and  to  fund  their  acquisition  by  the  Commonwealth 
through  the  Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture.  There  is  only  one  APR  in 
the  Town  of  Norwell,  the  71-acre  Loring  Farm  property.  The  restrictions 
on  this  property  are  held  jointly  by  the  Department  of  "ood  and 
Agriculture  and  the  Town  of  Norwell.  The  restriction  prohibits  any 
construction  or  activity  detrimental  to  retaining  the  agricultural  use. 
It  allows  only  the  construction  of  houses  for  family  members  or  employees 
and  structures  related  to  the  sale  of  agricultural  products,  but  only  .vith 
the  prior  approval  of  the  holders  of  the  restriction.  For  more 
information  on  the  APR  Prograrr,  see  Chapter  VII. 
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MODERATELY  RESTRICTED  OPEN  LAND 

Chapter  61 

Chapter  61  of  the  General  Laws  relates  to  the  classification  and  taxation 
of  forest  lands  and  forest  products.  Under  this  taxation  program,  parcels 
of  ten  or  more  contiguous  acres  under  an  approved  management  plan  are 
taxed  at  5%  of  fair  market  value.  If  the  forestry  use  is  discontinued,  a 
penalty  must  be  paid.  When  land  that  is  being  taxed  under  Chapter  61  is 
put  up  for  sale,  the  municipality  has  sixty  days  in  which  to  exercise  its 
right  of  first  refusal  to  purchase  the  land  at  full  market  value.  This 
provision  allows  municipalities  the  opportunity  to  plan  for  acquisition  of 
parcels  with  conservation  value.  Within  Norwell,  there  are  seven  parcels 
totaling  218.65  acres  of  forest  land  under  Chapter  61.  This  amount  is 
only  2.7%  of  the  total  forested  area  of  8,088  acres.  Approximately  352 
acres  of  forest  land  have  been  lost  since  1971.  Although  some  of  the 
remaining  forested  acreage  has  been  protected  through  acquisition  by  the 
Conservation  Commission  and  other  non-profit  conservation  groups.  Chapter 
61  could  be  used  more  extensively  in  the  town. 

Chapter  61A 

Chapter  61A  is  the  Farm  Assessment  Act  which  provides  for  the  use-value 
assessment  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  land  of  at  least  five  acres. 
There  are  provisions  similar  to  Chapter  61  regarding  the  penalty  for 
discontinuing  the  use  and  the  option  of  first  refusal  when  the  land  is  put 
on  the  market.  In  Norwell  there  are  ten  parcels  in  the  Chapter  61A 
program  totaling  205.15  acres.  This  represents  52%  of  the  agricultural 
acreage  of  the  town. 

Chapter  61B 

Chapter  61B  provides  for  a  reduction  in  tax  assessment  of  at  least  75%  on 
parcels  of  five  acres  or  larger  which  are  classified  as  recreational,  wild 
or  open  land.  Recreation  is  defined  as  activities  such  as  hiking, 
camping,  nature  study,  swirmilng,  etc.  There  are  two  such  parcels  in 
Norwell  totaling  65  acres. 

The  approximate  location  of  the  parcels  in  this  category  are  located  on 
Figure  3A. 

UNPROTECTED  OPEN  LAND 

The  fifth  category  of  land  to  be  analyzed  is  unprotected  open  land.  This 
is  land  which  does  not  have  even  the  minimal  level  of  protection.  The 
acreage  figure  for  this  category  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  unprotected 
open  land  Is  defined.  If  all  developed  land  (industrial,  commercial, 
residential  and  transportation-related)  is  subtracted  from  the  total  town 
acreage  of  13,133,  the  remaining  undeveloped  acreage  is  9,782.  This 
figure  includes  forest,  agricultural  land,  open  land,  wat-ar,  and 
wetlands.  The  total  acreage  in  the  four  protected  categories  is  2,820. 
When  a'l  protected  land  is  subtracted,  the  remainder  of  6,962  can  be 
considered  the  gross  acreage  for  unprotected  open  land. 


3A.  Restricted  Land 

CR  Conservation  Restrictions 

APR  Agricultural  Preservation  Restriction 

61  Chapter  61-  Forest 

61A  Chapter  61  A~ Farm 

61B  Chapter  61  B~  Recreation 
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Source:  Nor  well  Assessors  Office,September,1986 
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This  gross  figure  represents  one  way  of  defining  unprotected  open  land. 
Included  within  the  6,962  acres  is  890  acres  of  water  and  wetlands  which 
are  protected  to  some  degree  by  the  Saltmarsh  Conservation  District  and 
Flood  Plain,  Watershed  and  Wetlands  Protection  District  of  the  Norwell 
Zoning  By-Laws  and  the  Wetlands  Protection  Act.  It  also  does  not  take 
into  account  how  much  of  that  acreage  may  be  undevelopable  due  to  soils, 
topography,  or  other  environmental  constraints.  The  definition  of 
developable  land  also  depends  on  public  attitudes,  changes  in  legislation, 
and  real  estate  values.  It  is  also  necessary  to  consider  the  degree  of 
protection  afforded  lands  in  the  moderately  restricted  category.  These 
lands,  in  many  instances,  can  be  almost  as  vulnerable  as  lands  with  no 
protection . 

Norwell 's  Islands,  Clam  Flats,  and  Other  Land  in  Scituate 

In  1849  Norwell  (then  called  South  Scituate)  separated  from  Scituate,  and 
the  two  towns  agreed  upon  a  division  of  so-called  "common"  land.  Norwell 
acquired,  for  the  sum  of  $1,350,  an  amount  of  real  estate,  including  the 
town  common  and  other  pieces,  such  as  the  land  on  which  Cushing  Hall  (the 
old  town  hall)  sits.  It  also  acquired,  forever,  land  in  Scituate,  on 
which  it  still  pays  taxes. 

The  land  in  question,  according  to  the  deed  of  April  18,  1849,  is 
described  as  "the  salt  meadow  or  flats  on  North  River."  More  precisely, 
the  deed  names  the  land;  "The  Gulph  Island,  the  Middle  Green  Island  and 
sunken  flat,  the  Jacob  Flat,  the  Northey  Flat,  the  Great  Green  Island." 
The  document  continues  by  including  "The  Greate  Flat  and  the  Humnock 
Flats,  they  being  all  the  flats  that  have  been  annually  let  at  auction" 
apparently  for  the  purposes  of  shellfishing  and  "salt  haying."  Scituate 
renounced  any  claim  to  the  land:  "To  them  the  said  inhabitants  of  South 
Scituate,  their  successors  and  assigns  to  their  own  exclusive  use  and 
behoof  forever  so  that  neither  the  said  inhabitants  of  Scituate  nor  any 
person  nor  persons  claiming  by,  through,  or  under  them  or  in  the  right  of 
stead  of  them  shall  have  any  right,  or  title  to  the  above  named  real 
estate  or  its  appurtenances  or  to  any  part  or  parcel  thereof  forever." 

The  land  was  very  valuable  property  in  1848,  and  remained  so  for  many 
years.  After  the  Great  Storm  of  1898,  remembered  as  the  Portland  Storm 
after  the  steamship  which  foundered  during  it,  the  configuration  of  the 
North  River  changed  dramatically,  and  new  beaches,  islands,  flats,  and 
channels  appeared,  changing  the  appearance  of  the  Norwell  property. 

For  137  years  the  townspeople  of  Norwell  have  paid  taxes  to  Scituate  on 
the  islands  and  flats  in  the  North  River.  The  land  is  part  of  the  larger 
town-owned  open  space,  and  while  the  location  of  the  property  is  now 
somewhat  vague — only  a  few  "oldtimers"  remember  the  free  clam  licenses 
Scituate  used  to  provide  Norwell  residents— a  competent  title  search  would 
establish  boundaries,  and  the  townspeople  of  Norwell  could  again  enjoy  the 
land,  picnicking,  swimming,  and  fishing  as  earlier  generations  did. 
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THE  REGIONAL  CONTEXT  FOR  OPEN  SPACE  PLANNING 

An  open  space  plan  is  an  important  element  in  a  town's  overall  planning 
efforts.  However,  open  space  planning  should  also  be  considered  in  a 
broader  regional  context.  The  way  abutting  land  is  used  in  an  adjacent 
town  can  enhance  or  detract  from  the  value  of  open  space/conservation  land 
in  Norwell.  The  presence  of  conservation  land  adjacent  to  conservation 
land  in  another  town  can  improve  the  value  of  the  land  in  another  town, 
whereas  a  major  residential  or  industrial  development  adjacent  to  another 
town's  conservation  land  can  have  a  detrimental  effect.  Awareness  of 
open  space  planning  in  surrounding  towns  can  alert  decision-makers  to 
potential  conflicts  as  well  as  to  opportunities  for  cooperating  on 
projects  of  mutual  benefit,  such  as  trail  systems  or  aquifer  protection. 
Therefore,  this  section  will  address  the  open  space  planning  efforts  of 
surrounding  towns  as  well  as  regional  open  space  concerns. 

Marshf ield  -  The  town  updated  its  conservation/recreation/open  space  plan 
in  1985.  Marshf ield  is  separated  from  Norwell  by  the  North  River,  and  the 
area  adjacent  to  the  river  is  also  protected  by  the  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 
The  plan  recommends  the  acquisition  of  land  along  the  river  without  street 
frontage  to  create  a  river  corridor.  There  are  large  areas  of  protected 
open  land  in  Marshfield  across  the  North  River  from  Norwell  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kings  Landing,  Bridge  Street,  and  Chittenden  lane. 
Hingham  -  The  town  is  in  the  process  of  updating  its  1979  plan.  The  major 
acquisition  goal  is  the  South  Shore  Country  Club,  and  the  town  does  not 
foresee  any  acquisitions  in  the  near  future  near  the  Norwell  border.  A 
portion  of  Wompauck  State  Park  is  within  Hingham-,  and  the  town  is  active 
on  that  advisory  committee.  There  is  also  some  Hingham  conservation  land 
adjacent  to  the  Grove  Street  parcel.  The  May  1986  Town  Meeting  voted  to 
approve  a  request  to  the  legislature  for  land  bank  legislation. 
Scituate  -  Scituate  has  recently  completed  an  open  space  plan  and  is 
continuing  to  acquire  land  in  the  South  Swamp  area  adjacent  to  Norwell. 
Pembroke  -  The  town  does  not  have  an  open  space  plan.  The  Conservation 
Commission  does  own  some  land  near  the  Norwell  border, 

Hanover  -  The  town  has  applied  to  the  Plymouth  County  Conservation 
District  for  funding  to  update  its  1979  Open  Space  Plan.  At  the  moment, 
there  are  no  acquisitions  planned.  There  are  a  few  small  parcels  of 
conservation  land  on  the  Norwell  border. 

Rockland  -  The  town  does  not  have  an  open  space  plan,  and  there  is  no 
conservation  land  on  the  Norwell  border. 

The  Bay  Circuit 

The  Bay  Circuit  is  a  program  designed  to  create  a  system  of  privately  and 
publicly  owned  open  spaces,  including  parks,  forests,  wildlife  preserves, 
and  scenic  and  historic  sites,  in  the  area  between  Routes  128  and  495  from 
Cranes  Beach  in  the  north  to  Duxbury  in  the  south.  The  program  is  being 
implemented  by  the  Department  of  Environmental  Management  and  is  now  in 
the  planning  stage.  Although  Norwell  is  not  one  of  the  towns  included  in 
the  Bay  Circuit  program,  its  neighbors,  Pembroke  and  Marshfield,  are. 
Furthermore,  the  increased  recreational  opportunities  available  when  the 
Bay  Circuit  is  completed  nay  well  have  an  ef-f'ect  on  Norwell' s  open 
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spaces.  Because  Norwell  is  adjacent  to  the  southern  end  of  what  will 
become  the  Bay  Circuit  system,  visitors  from  the  South  Shore  who  begin 
their  exploration  of  the  Bay  Circuit  may  also  decide  to  visit  open  space 
areas  in  Norwell  such  as  the  Norris  Reservation.  The  Bay  Circuit  will 
make  use  of  rivers  as  linking  elements,  and  therefore  there  may  be  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  North  River.  There  may  also  be 
opportunities  for  creating  trail  systems  feeding  into  the  Bay  Circuit. 

The  South  Shore  Coalition 

The  South  Shore  Coalition  represents  an  opportunity  for  Norwell  and  its 
neighbors  to  work  together  on  open  space  issues  of  mutual  concern. 
Although  it  is  not  specif icial ly  an  open  space/conservation  group,  the 
Coalition  does  provide  the  means  for  regional  coordination.  The  Coalition 
consists  of  representatives  from  Norwell,  Cohasset,  Duxbury,  Hanover, 
Hingham,  Hull,  Marshfield,  Rockland,  Scituate,  and  Weymouth.  The 
Coalition  evolved  out  of  the  growing  awareness  by  the  ten  towns  that  there 
was  a  need  to  work  together  on  regional  issues  such  as  transportaiton , 
solid  waste,  and  water  quality.  The  Coalition  was  organized  through  the 
efforts  of  Senator  William  Golden,  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council, 
and  the  Executive  Office  of  Communities  and  Development  (EOCD).  In 
February,  1986,  EOPO  awarded  the  Coalition  an  Incentive  Aid  Grant.  A 
full-time  planner  was  hired  and  an  office  was  established  in  the  Norwell 
Town  Hal  1 . 

The  Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  (SCQRP) 

The  SCORP  is  a  document  prepared  by  the  State  Department  of  Environmental 
Management  (DEM)  every  five  years.  The  SCORP  is  the  state's  five  year 
agenda  for  outdoor  recreation  and  natural  resource  protection.  The 
current  SCORP  is  entitled  "The  Outdoor  Heritage  of  Massachusetts: 
Strategies  for  its  Protection,  Promotion  and  Enjoyment,  1983-1988."  The 
plan  presents  twenty-six  policies  covering  eight  major  areas  of  concern. 
Although  it  is  aesigned  primarily  to  guide  the  state's  activities,  a 
review  of  its  policies  will  help  local  officials  to  understand  how  their 
actions  relate  to  statewide  goals.  The  DEM  is  currently  in  the  process  of 
preparing  a  new  SCORP  which  will  be  geared  towards  analyzing  supply  and 
demand  for  outdoor  recreation. 

The  1976  Regional  Open  Space  Plan 

The  1976  Regional  Open  Space  Plan  was  prepared  by  the  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Council.  The  plan  outlines  actions  that  need  to  be  taken  to 
ensure  the  availability  of  open  space  within  the  region.  It  focuses  on 
four  major  areas:  coastal,  fresh  water  and  urban  open  spaces,  and 
reservations.  The  importance  of  Wompatuck  State  Park  and  preservation  of 
the  North  River  Corridor  is  discussed  on  Page  91.  The  protection  of  the 
North  River  marshes  is  discussed  on  Page  49.  The  resource  protection 
goals  of  the  Town  of  Norwell  as  outlined  in  this  plan  are  generally 
consistent  with  the  goals  of  the  1976  Regional  Open  Space  Plan. 
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IV.    GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

Introduction 

Every  planning  study  is  guided  by  a  set  of  goals  and  objectives.    A  goal 
is  a  broad  statement  of  purpose,  and  an  objective  is  a  more  specific 
statement  of  how  to  achieve  or  advance  toward  that  purpose.    Goals  and 
objectives  give  focus  to  a  planning  study.    They  are  most  important  in 
developing  recommendations  and  in  the  final  selection  of  recommendations. 

The  goals  and  objectives  for  this  study  were  first  derived  from 
discussions  of  the  Open  Space  Committee.    The  goals  and  objectives  were 
then  distributed  to  25  town  boards  and  local  civic  groups.  These  groups 
are  listed  in  Table  IV-A.    The  goals  and  objectives  listed  below  are  not 
in  order  of  priority.    However,  the  Conservation  Commission  believes  that 
groundwater  protection  should  be  a  high  priority. 

GOAL  #1:    TO  PRESERVE  THE  RURAL  AND  HISTORIC  CHARACTER  OF  THE  TOWN. 

Objective  1:    To  preserve  the  remaining  agricultural  land  as 
agricultural  land. 

Objective  2:    To  preserve  vistas  across  ponds  and  fields  and  along 
roads. 

Objective  3:    To  encourage  site  planning  and  design  of  any  new 
construction  including  roads  which  will  be  consistent  with  the  rural 
character  of  the  town. 

Objective  4:    To  identify  and/or  map  historic  or  rural  sites  for 
preservation  or  scenic  importance. 

GOAL  #2:    TO  PROTECT  AND  DIVERSIFY  WILDLIFE  HABITATS  THROUGHOUT  THE  TOWN 
(WETLANDS,  FIELDS,  SALTMARSHES,  WOODS). 

Objective  1:    To  acquire  and  preserve  land  primarily  for  wildlife 
habitat. 

Objective  2:    To  increase  public  appreciation  of  wildlife  and  habitat 

Objective  3:  To  manage  existing  Town  conservation  lands  for  maximum 
wildlife  habitat  enhancement  and  diversity. 

GOAL  #3:    TO  PROTECT  CURRENT  AND  FUTURE  GROUNDWATER  SUPPLIES. 

Objective  1:    To  identify  land  areas  critical  to  groundwater  supplies 

Objective  2:    To  acquire  additional  lands  necessary  for  groundwater 
protection . 

O'jjecti ve  3:    To  institute  protective  restrictions  under  the  Norwell 
/.oning  Bylaws  to  control  future  land  use  practices  within  existing 
developed  areas  In  proximity  to  Town  wells  and  reservoir. 
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GOAL  #4:     TO  PROMOTE  APPROPRIATE  PASSIVE  (NON-MECHANICAL  RECREATIONAL  USES 
OF  OPEN  SPACE  LANDS  CONSISTENT  WITH  RESOURCE  PROTECTION  AND  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT. 

Objective  1:  To  consider  the  further  passive  recreational  enhancement 
of  Stetson  Meadows . 

Objective  2:    To  continue  to  create  a  system  of  footpaths,  exercise 
courses,  bicycle  trails  and  bridal  paths  on  open  space  lands. 

GOAL  #5:    TO  PROMOTE  GREATER  AWARENESS  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  OPEN  SPACE  LANDS. 

Objective  I:  To  educate  citizens,  town  boards,  and  departments  about 
the  effect  their  actions  may  have  on  open  space  lands. 

Objective  2:    To  encourage  town  residents  to  use  and  maintain  open 
space  lands. 

GOAL  #6:    TO  CREATE  A  SYSTEM  OF  LINKED  OPEN  SPACE. 

Objective  1:    To  identify  which  open  space  areas  are  appropriate  for 
1 inkages . 

Objective  2:    To  acquire  additional  land  or  easements  necessary  to 
link  parcels. 


GROUPS 

Town  Boards 

Assessor's  Office 

Board  of  Health 

Building  Department 

Council  on  Aging 

Fire  Department 

Highway  Department 

Lands  and  Natural  Resources 

Planning  Board 

Police  Department 

Pubic  Library 

Recreation  Commission 

School  Committee 

Sel ectmen 

Water  Department 
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TABLE  IV-A 
CONTACTED  DURING  PREPARATION 
OF  THE  PLAN 

Civic  Groups 

Audubon  Society 

Black  Pond  Committee 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

North  and  South  River 
Watershed  Association 

North  River  Commission 
North  River  Garden  Club 
Norwell  Garden  Club 
Norwell  Historical  Society 
South  Shore  Coalition 
Trustees  of  Reservations 
Women's  Club 
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V.    NEEDS  ANALYSIS 

The  preceding  chapter  on  Goals  and  Objectives  gives  some  ideas  of  future 
directions  for  open  space/conservation  activities.  These  goals  and 
objectives  were  developed  through  discussions  by  the  Open  Space  Advisory 
Committee.  It  is  useful  to  look  at  open  space  needs  as  perceived  by  town 
residents  in  order  to  get  a  more  complete  picture  of  what  the  needs  and 
priorities  are.  This  chapter  will  review  the  results  of  a  town-wide 
survey  and  look  at  national  standards. 

Analysis  of  Questionnaire 

Every  family  in  Norwell  received  the  Open  Space  Questionnaire  and  a 
pre-paid  return  envelope.  Of  the  3200  questionnaires  sent  out,  980  were 
returned,  a  rate  of  31%,  much  higher  than  normal  (about  10%)  for  this  sort 
of  enterprise. 

The  rate  of  return  suggests  that  many  Norwell  families  are  greatly 
interested  in  questions  involving  open  space,  construction,  natural 
resources,  and  scenic  quality,  and  the  responses  confirm  this 
supposition.  Beyond  doubt,  Norwell  citizens  dramatically  support  efforts 
to  conserve  and  preserve  the  larger  landscape  of  Norwell.  Overwhelmingly, 
the  townspeople  urge  both  the  acquisition  of  more  land  and  the  precise 
stewardship  of  land  already  acquired. 

Any  analysis  of  the  survey  results  must  begin  with  the  understanding  that 
townspeople  care  about  the  landscape  of  Norwell  and  about  its  many 
meanings.  Moreover,  many  respondents  worry  about  the  immediate  future  of 
the  town.  Although  a  majority  of  respondents  agree  that  the  overall 
landscape  of  the  town  looks  "as  good  as  it  should,"  for  every  1.3  who  says 
that,  1  says  that,  it  does  not.  Many  respondents  wrote  at  length  about 
the  deteriorating  condition  of  street  tree<?,  many  suggest  that  Washington 
Street  is  no  longer  attractive,  and  others  write  about  the  houses  and 
other  buildings  now  under  construction.  An  overwhelming  number  of 
respondents  agree  that  Norwell  open  land  "is  in  danger  from 
construction":  8.1  respondents  agree  with  that  statement  for  every  1  who 
disagrees.  Moreover,  the  longer  a  family  has  lived  in  Norwell,  the  more 
likely  it  agrees  that  construction  threatens  the  landscape  of  the  town. 

63%  of  the  respondents  had  lived  in  Norwell  more  than  ten  years,  15%  had 
lived  in  the  town  between  five  and  ten  years,  12%  between  two  and  five 
years,  and  11%  under  two  years.*  While  the  percentages  reflect  in  part 
the  population  character  of  the  town,  they  also  reflect  the  fact  that 
people  who  have  watched  landscape  change  in  the  town  over  at  least  a 
decade  are  among  the  most  concerned.  In  other  words,  newcomers  to  Norwell 
often  find  the  town  very  beautiful;  long-term  residents  find  it  less 
beautiful  now  than  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 


*  Due  to  rounding,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  many  rpspondents  did  not 
answer  every  question,  percentages  do  not  al  .vays  add  up  to  100. 
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Clear  patterns  emerge  concerning  ways  in  which  Norwell  citizens  evaluate 
the  landscape.  Whether  families  have  lived  long  in  Norwell  or  not,  they 
share  similar  standards  to.  a  remar'<able  degree. 

74%  of  respondents , the  highest  proportion  tabulated,  stated  that  "open 
fields  and  farmland"  are  "very  important"  to  the  "visual  character"  of  the 
town;  66%  said  the  same  for  "woods,"  55%  for  "street  trees,"  51%  for 
"views  across  water,"  49%  for  "wel 1 -maintained  lawns  and  landscaping,"  39% 
for  "housing  styles,"  and  52%  for  "marshes,  bogs,  and  other  wetlands." 
What  is  particularly  important  in  analyzing  this  section  of  the 
questionnaire  results  is  that  approximately  half  the  respondents  noted 
that  every  element  is  very  important.    Respondents  clearly  rank  "open 
fields  and  farmland"  and  "woods"  as  most  important,  rather  more  important 
than  street  trees,  for  example,  and  much  more  important  than  house 
styles.    The  actual  landscape  of  the  town  explains  in  part  the  results; 
most  views  across  water  in  Norwell  extend  to  woods  or  fields,  for 
instance,  and  it  is  difficult  to  separate  views  into  component  .parts . 
Aside  from  the  pronounced  preference  for  viewing  open  fields  and  woods, 
however,  two  additional  conclusions  can  be  reached.    First,  townspeople 
value  all  chief  landscape  types,  even  those  not  frequently  seen  from 
roads--lil<e  marshes.    Second,  relatively  fewer  townspeople  value  all  chief 
landscape  types,  even  those  not  frequently  seen  from  roads--lil<e  marshes. 
Second,  relatively  fewer  townspeople  are  concerned  with  the  style  of 
houses--indeed  12%  stated  that  house  styles  are  "not  important"--but  do 
value,  highly,  the  manner  in  which  houses  and  grounds  are  maintained. 
Analysis  of  the  questionnaires  consequently  reveals  that  Norwell  citizens 
are  not  only  committed  to  their  standards  of  landscape  beauty,  they  are 
willing  to  make  careful  distinctions  when  describing  them. 

Norwell  citizens  use  town-owned  open  space  land  in  many  ways.    82%  of  the 
respondents  walk  on  the  land,  39%  use  it  for  nature  education,  34%  for 
photography,  30%  for  birdwatching ,  26%  for  jogging,  17%  for  skiing,  20% 
for  fishing,  and  5%  for  trysts.    Since  each  questionnaire  represents  the 
uses  of  a  household,  it  is  clear  that  members  of  a  family  may  use  the  same 
piece  of  land  differently,  but  without  doubt,  the  use  of  town-owned  land 
is  substantial. 

As  with  other  sets  of  questions,  this  set  demonstrates  the  precision  of 
the  answers.    For  example,  while  30%  of  the  respondents  use  the  land  for 
birdwatching,  39%  use  it  for  nature  study,  suggesting  that  some  users, 
perhaps  9%,  study  plants,  and  animals  other  than  birds,  or  in  addition  to 
birds.    Likewise,  the  20%  who  use  it  for  fishing  may  engage  in  informal 
nature  study  while  waiting  for  the  fish  to  bite,  just  as  the  82%  who  walk 
include  many  who  walk  with  eyes  open  to  the  ecosystems  around  them,  and 
the  photographers  may  point  their    cameras  at  wild  animals.    Moreover,  the 
26%  who  jog  on  town-owned  open  space  and  the  17%  who  cross-country  ski  on 
it  may  likewise  enjoy  it  in  other  ways  too.    Individual  questionnaires 
demonstrate  the  web  of  uses,  the  fishermen  who  ski,  the  photographers  who 
birdwatch,  and  the  very  many  who  walk  with  purposes  other  than  only 
exercise . 
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About  trysts,  the  committee  concludes  only  that  some  Norwell  lovers  find 
the  open  land  romantic. 

The  very  large  percentages  of  respondents  using  the  open  land  for  walking 
and/or  nature  study  explain  why  80%  would  use  the  land  more  if  it  had 
marked  nature  trails.    46%  would  like  more  footpaths  and  bridlepaths--a 
number  of  respondents  wrote  that  finding  suitable  horseback  riding  paths 
is  of  growing  concern  to  them--47%  would  use  the  land  more  if  it  had  more 
detailed  maps,  and  50%  would  do  so  if  it  had  marked  historic  trails. 
Clearly  there  is  a  strong  interest  in  better  understanding  natural 
ecosystems,  coupled  with  a  desire  for  somewhat  better  paths  and  maps,  and 
for  a  greater  understanding  of  historical  artifacts  and  events. 

By  more  than  10  to  1,  respondents  agree  that  the  town  should  "actively 
pursue  acquisition  of  additional  land  for  conservation  and  passive 
recreation  purposes."    This  extraordinarily  strong  statement  favoring 
additional  acquisition  of  open  space  is  one  of  the  clearest  conclusions  to 
emerge  from  the  questionnaire  analysis. 

Respondents  recommend  acquiring  all  sorts  of  land.    Woodland  appeals  to 
73%  of  the  respondents,  agricultural  fields  to  59%,  saltmarshes  to  53%, 
and  other  wetlands  to  44%.    Many  respondents  note  in  their  written 
comments  that  wetlands,  including  saltmarshes,  are  already  tightly 
restricted  from  construction,  and  that  the  town  should  acquire  woods  and 
fields  first.    Others  wrote  that  while  freshwater  wetlands  are  restricted, 
their  acquisition  should  continue  to  protect  the  town's  water  resources. 
Again,  many  respondents  note  that  every  sort  of  land  should  be  acquired. 

Resource  protection  leads  the  list  of  reasons  for  acquiring  land.    56%  of 
the  respondents  ranked  it  first  or  second  in  importance.    66%  of  the 
respondents  ranked  "protection  of  visual  quality"  first  or  second,  while  a 
slightly  higher  proportion  ranked  resource  protection  first  over 
protection  of  visual  qual ity— privacy ,  traditional  rural  vistas,  the  color 
of  leaves  in  autumn,  and  so  on.    Nevertheless,  53%  of  the  respondents 
believe  that  "cultural  and  historical  preservation"  is  of  first  or  second 
rank  too.    40%  agree  that  "recreational  opportunities"  ought  to  be  of 
first  or  second  importance  in  guiding  the  acquisition  of  more  space. 

Respondents  also  agree,  by  an  8.4  to  1  margin,  that  there  is  value  to 
having  town-owned  open  space  where  human  activity  is  limited  for  reasons 
of  ecological  sensitivity.    Again,  the  questionnaire  results  demonstrate 
the  townspeople's  sophisticated  perception  of  the  present  ecological 
situation.    For  the  vast  majority  of  respondents,  open  space  land  can 
exist  in  perpetual  stewardship,  untouched  by  recreation  and  other  uses,  to 
protect  species,  habitats,  and  ecosystems  of  peculiar  or  special  value. 

Finally,  respondents  demonstrate  a  marked  willingness  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  restricting  use  of  their  land  by  granting  conservation 
easements,  by  giving  land  to  the  town,  and  so  on.    By  a  margin  of  3.6  to 
1,  respondents  state  that  they  would  consider  granting  easements  and 
covenants;    however,  by  a  margin  of  1.3  to  1,  respondents  report  that  they 
are  not  aware  of  the  tax  benefits  that  accompany  giving  land  to  the  town, 
granting  conservation  easements,  and  so  on. 
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Analysis  of  the  quantitative  part  of  the  questionnaire  reveals  an 
extraordinarily  strong  concern  for  the  future  of  the  Norwell  landscape, 
very  strong  concern  that  construction  threatens  the  remaining  unbuilt  land 
in  the  town,  and  exceptionally  powerful  support  of  active  acquisition  of 
more  land  by  the  town.    Moreover,  the  complexity  of  answers  reveals  the 
thoughtful ness  and  sophistication  with  which  Norwell  citizens  view  the 
physical  world  around  them. 

Respondents  wrote  a  wide  range  of  comments  on  the  bacl<  of  the 
questionnaire  forms,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  above,  and  many  of  which 
the  Open  Space  Advisory  Committee  has  incorporated  into  other  parts  of 
this  report.    Several  sorts  of  comments  appeared  frequently  enough  to 
comprise  several  groups. 

First,  many  townspeople  are  intensely  worried  about  the  quality  of 
drinking  water,  and  fear  that  continued  construction    will  adversely 
affect  aquifers  and  ground  water,  as  well  as  surface  water.  The 
relationship  between  conserving  open  land,  and  especially  wetlands,  and 
natural  resource  protection  is  very  clearly  understood  by  many  respondents 
who  wrote  paragraphs  on  the  subject. 

Second,  many  respondents  write  that  they  have  worked  hard  and  sacrificed 
much  to  live  in  a  town  whose  landscape  reinforces  values  traditionally 
associated  with  the  founding  of  the  country--simpl icity ,  virtue,  order, 
and  so  on.    Clearly,  many  Norwell  citizens  understand  that  "rural 
landscape"  or  "country"  means  vastly  more  than  a  sort  of  scenery;  it  is 
the  physical  expression  of  how  they  choose  to  conduct  their  lives. 

Third,  a  number  of  respondents  make  suggestions  concerning  recreation 
uses.    Among  the  suggestions,  which  the  committee  is  forwarding  to 
appropriate  town  commissions,  are  improved  playground  equipment  for 
children  under  the  age  of  eight  and  a  sliding  hill  to  replace  the  Church 
Hill  meadow  lost  to  construction. 

Fourth,  many  residents  wrote  that  they  will  enthusiastically  pay  higher 
taxes  to  acquire  land  of  all  types,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  join 
efforts  to  that  end. 

Fifth,  many  residents  propose  all  sorts  of  creative  and  novel  ideas  for 
acquiring  more  land,  including  a  tax  on  real  estate  transactions  to  fund  a 
land  bank,  approaching  private  charitable  organizations,  and  forming 
conservation  land  trusts.    Again,  many  of  these  suggestions  find 
expression  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Sixth,  many  respondents  argue  forcefully  that  the  whole  town  landscape  is 
of  significance  to  them  and  write  specifically  about  the  care  of  roadside 
grasses,  street  trees,  utility  poles,  and  so  on. 

Finally,  a  very  substantial  number  of  respondents  signed  their  nanes  and 
volunteered  their  help  in  many  ways.    That,  together  with  the  very 
substantial  rate  of  return,  heartens  the  committee  immensely. 
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Natlonal  Standards 

One  way  of  assessing  the  open  space  and  recreation  needs  of  a  community  is 
to  apply  a  set  of  standards  to  the  community's  open  space  and  recreation 
resources.  The  National  Recreation  and  Park  Association  (NRPA)  has 
published  a  set  of  standards  which  are  widely  used.  Standards  such  as 
these  should  be  used  only  as  a  guide  to  planning  because  of  the  unique 
needs  of  individual  communities.  A  more  useful  measure  of  whether  or  not 
a  particular  community  has  adequate  recreation  and  open  space  areas  is  the 
opinion  of  the  residents  themselves.  However,  using  these  standards  can 
give  planners  and  decision-makers  some  ideas  as  to  where  unmet  needs  may 
exist.    The  NRPA  standards  are  divided  into  three  sections. 

Local /Close-to  Home  Space  -  This  category  provides  population-based 
acreage  standards  for  various  categories  of  parks  with  an  emphasis  on 
active  recreational  facilities.  The  primary  responsibility  for  providing 
active  recreational  facilities  in  the  town  lies  with  the  Recreation 
Commission.  This  plan  is  meant  to  discuss  only  passive  recreation. 
Therefore,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  apply  the  NRPA  standards  to 
evaluate  the  adequacy  of  active  recreation  facilities. 

Regional  Space  -  Regional  Space  has  two  components:  regional /metropol i tan 
parks  and  regional  park  reserves.  These  categories  encompass  open  spaces 
of  200-1,000  acres  which  are  within  one  hour's  driving  time,  serve  several 
communities,  and  provide  recreation  and/or  natural  resource  protection. 
The  population-based  standards  indicate  that  Norwell  should  have  from 
45-90  acres  of  regional /metropolitan  parks.  Wompatuck  State  Park  and  Ames 
Nowell  State  Park  in  Abington  fulfill  this  need  in  that  they  provide 
outdoor  recreation  such  as  picnicking,  boating,  camping,  trails  and 
fishing.  The  second  component,  regional  park  reserves,  is  fulfilled  by  a 
number  of  areas,  including  Viompatuck,  the  MDC  Blue  Hills  Reservation,  and 
two  properties  owned  by  the  Trustees  of  Reservations;  the  Whitney-Thayer 
Woods  (Cohasset/Hingam)  and  World's  End  Reservation  (Hingham). 

Space  that  May  Be  Local  or  Regional  and  Is  Unique  to  Each  Conmunity  -  This 
category  incl udes  1 inear  parks,  special  use  areas ,  an3  conservation 
areas.  There  are  no  population-based  acreage  standards  provided  for  these 
categories.  The  definition  of  linear  park  includes  hiking  trails  as  well 
as  canoeing.  The  North  River  qualifies  as  a  linear  park  or  recreation 
resource  as  do  the  trails  found  on  conservation  land.  The  only  special 
use  areas  in  Norwell  (according  to  the  NRPA  standards)  would  be'  the  South 
Shore  Natural  Science  Center  and  the  two  boat  launch  areas.  The  NRPA 
defines  conservancy  areas  as  lands  set  aside  for  the  "protection  and 
management  of  the  natural/cultural  environment  with  recreation  use  as  a 
secondary  objective."  All  of  the  Conservation  Commission  and  Water 
department  lands  as  well  as  land  owned  by  the  non-profit  organizations 
would  fall  within  this  category. 
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Special  Needs 

When  doing  open  space  and  recreation  planning  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  needs  of  special  groups  such  as  young  children,  the  elderly,  and  the 
handicapped.  It  is  particularly  important  in  planning  for  active 
recreation.  Since  this  is  not  a  plan  for  active  recreation  the  needs  of 
these  special  groups  can  only  be  considered  in  the  context  of  open  space 
and  passive  recreation.  The  use  of  the  trails  on  conservation  land  by 
people  with  special  needs  will  depend  on  the  age  and  physical  condition  of 
the  individual.  There  is  one  nature  trail  for  the  visually  impaired 
located  at  the  South  Shore  Natural  Science  Center.  In  general,  paved 
trails  which  could  accomodate  wheelchairs  are  not  appropriate  on 
conservation  land  although  if  there  is  a  real  need  this  could  be 
considered.  Planning  for  future  improvements  should  take  these  needs  into 
consideration . 
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VI.    FIVE  YEAR  ACTION  PLAN 

Introduction  -  The  Five  Year  Action  Plan  is  the  most  important  section  of 
an  open  space  plan.  The  recommended  actions  in  this  chapter  are  meant  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  existing  open  space  resources  (Chapter  III), 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  plan  (Chapter  IV),  and  the  needs  and 
desires  of  town  residents  (Chapter  V).  There  will  be  a  brief  discussion 
of  each  goal  and  objective  in  order  to  better  understand  the  rationale  for 
the  recommended  actions.  Table  VI  A  summarizes  these  actions  and  provides 
additional  information  on  which  town  boards  and  groups  are  primarily 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  activity.  The  designation  of  a  target 
year  is  meant  to  give  some  indication  of  the  priority  of  the  activity. 
Certain  actions  are  designated  as  ongoing  because  of  the  flexibility 
required  to  pursue  a  program  of  land  acquisition. 

GOAL  #1:    TO  PRESERVE  THE  RURAL  AND  HISTORIC  CHARACTER  OF  THE  TOWN 

Introduction 

This  goal  is  comprised  of  four  component  objectives: 

1)  To  preserve  the  remaining  agricultural  land  as  agricultural  land. 

2)  To  preserve  vistas  across  ponds  and  fields  and  along  roads. 

3)  To    encourage    site    planning    and  design  of  any  new  construction  which 
will  be  consistent  with  the  rural  character  of  the  town. 

4)  To    identify    and/or   map    historic    or  rural  sites  for  preservation  or 
scenic  importance. 

Agriculture  -  The  town-wide  survey  indicated  a  high  degree  of  consensus 
concerning  the  importance  of  agricultural  land  to  the  overall  character  of 
Norwell.  Land  use  statistics  indicate  that  there  are  only  393  acres  of 
agricultural  land  left  in  the  town  (3%  of  the  total  acreage),  and  very 
little  of  it  is  permanently  protected.  Therefore,  in  order  to  achieve 
this  objective,  it  must  be  given  a  high  priority. 

Vistas  -  The  visual  landscape  of  Norwell  is  important  to  town  residents, 
an3  Fhe  survey  shows  that  it  is  the  natural  landscape  elements  which 
residents  value  the  most.  Because  so  much  of  the  town  is  forested,  open 
views  are  particularly  important  because  they  provide  visual  points  of 
interest.  The  preservation  of  agricultural  land  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  achieving  this  objective,  but  additional  areas  will  need  to  be 
considered.  Scenic  easements  can  be  used  to  preserve  areas  not  otherwise 
desirable  for  acquisition. 

Site  Planning  and  Design  -  The  survey  indicated  that  residents  were  more 
concerned  with  the  natural  landscape  and  somewhat  less  concerned  with 
landscaping  and  housing  styles.  The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Norwell 
Planning  Board  and  the  zoning  bylaws  cover  many  aspects  of  planning  and 
subdivision  which  relate  to  open  space  preservation  (see  Chapter  VII 
Implementation     Techniques).  The     continued     enforcement    of  these 

regulations  will  help  ensure  sound  land  use  and  design.  However, 
regulating  the  architectural  quality  of  new  development  .vould  re^-ire  the 
establishment  of  a  design  review  board. 
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OBJECTIVE  #1  -  Agricultural  Preservation 

Item  1  -  Preserve  Smaller  Agricultural  Parcels.  Smaller  agricultural 
parcel s  which  ari  on  scenic  roads  or  which  are  visible  from  major 
roads  should  be  preserved  by  obtaining  permanent  conservation 
restrictions  or  through  fee  simple  acquisition.  The  target  goal 
should  be  to  preserve  50  acres  in  4  or  5  separate  parcels.  (Ongoing) 

Item  2  -  Yearly  Review  o"^  61A  Parcels.  A  yearly  review  of  all  parcels 
under  Chapter  61A  should  be  instituted.  The  purpose  of  this  review 
would  to  be  alert  the  Conservation  Commission  to  the  expiration  date 
of  each  parcel  so  that  property  owners  could  be  contacted  to  determine 
their  intentions  and  interest  in  working  with  the  town  to  preserve  the 
agricultural  use.  (Ongoing) 

Item  3  -  Agricultural  Representative  on  Open  Space  Committee.  The 
membershi p  of  the  Open  Space  Committee  should  be  expanded  to  include  a 
representative  from  the  agricultural  community.  (1987) 

Item  4  -  Acquisition  of  Larger  Agricultural  Parcels.  The  town  should 
acqui re  approximately  ToQ  acres  in  oine  or  two  larger  agricultural 
parcels.  (Ongoing) 

Item  5  -  Increase  Participation  in  Chapter  61A.  Encourage  the  owners 
o7  all  agricultural  parcels  which  are  eligible  but  are  not  enrolled  in 
the  Chapter  61A  program  to  enroll.  (1987) 

OBJECTIVE  #2:    To  Preserve  Vistas  Across  Ponds  and  Fields  and  Along  Roads 

Item  6  -  Designate  Additional  Scenic  Roads.  Publicize  the  Scenic 
Roads  Kct  and  encourage  citizens  ^o  petition  for  Scenic  Roads 
Designation.  The  Conservation  Commission  should  request  Scenic  Roads 
Designation  for  roads  identified  in  the  inventory  (described  below  in 
Item  7).  (1988) 

Item  7  -  Prepare  Scenic  Inventory.  Prepare  a  photographic  inventory 
o7  scenic ,  cultural  afTB  historic  sites  and  views  and  rank  them 
according  to  their  priority  for  preservation  (low,  medium,  and  high). 
This  should  include  an  inventory  of  street  trees  and  areas  where  stone 
walls  and  views  are  obstructed  by  the  overgrowth  of  vegetation.  Such 
an  inventory  can  be  used  to  prioritize  areas  for,  clearing  and 
maintenance.  (1989) 

Item  8  -  Obtain  Scenic  Easements  on  High  Priority  Parcels.  The 
Conservation  Comnission  should  pursue  scenic  easements  on  sites  ranked 
as  high  priority.  (1989-1991) 

OBJECTIVE  #3:  To  Encourage  Site  Planning  and  Design  of  Any  New 
Construction  Which  Will  Be  Consistent  with  the  Rural  Character  of  the  Town 

Item  1  -  Continued  Enforcement  of  the  Planning  and  Zoning  Bylaws  and 
Regulations .  (Ongoing) 

Item    2    -    Investigate  the    Feasibility    of  Expanding  the  Ro''e  of  t".9 

Design      Review     Board.  Thi    Open    Space    Committee    snould  SoTaTn 

information    and    sannle  bylaws    from    any    towns    which    may  have  .laa 

experience  with  Design  Review  Boards  for  residential  devel oprnv-nt . 
(l590) 
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OBJECTIVE  #4:    To  Identify  and/or  Map  Historic  or  Rural  Sites  for 
Preservation  or  Scenic  Importance 

Item  1  -  Utilize  Town-Wide  Survey  to  Map  Historic/Rural  Sites.  Review 
the  written  comments  on  the  survey  to  compile  a  list  of  areas  of  most 
interest  to  residents.  (1989) 

GOAL  #2:    TO  PROTECT  AND  DIVERSIFY  WILDLIFE  HABITATS  THROUGHOUT  THE  TOWN 

Introduction 

The  town-wide  survey  showed  that  respondents  felt  that  there  was  value  in 
having  town-owned  open  space  primarily  for  resource  protection  and 
wildlife  habitat.    Some  wildlife  habitats  such  as  wetlands  and  saltmarshes 
are  already  protected  by  the  Wetlands  Protection  Act  and  town  zoning 
bylaws  and  the  Saltmarsh  Conservation  District.    In  all  potential 
acquisitions,  the  town  should  consider  the  wildlife  value  of  the  land. 
The  criteria  for  wildlife  habitat  include  soils  suitability,  mixed 
woodlands  and  the  presence  of  "edges"  (the  proximity  of  2  or  more  types  of 
habitats  such  as  water/forest,  field/forest).    The  proper  management  of 
publicly  and  privately-owned  lands  can  also  contribute  to  improved 
wildlife  habitats. 

OBJECTIVE  #1:    To  Acquire  and  Preserve  Land  Primarily  for  Wildlife  Habitat 

Item  1  -  Acquire  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Dead  Swamp/Torrey  Pond. 
(Ongoing) 

Item  2  -  Acquire/preserve  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Tannery  Brook. 
(Ongoing) 

Item  3  -  Preserve  habitat  areas  adjacent  to  Wompatuci<  State  Park. 
Acquire  Conservation  Restrictions  or  acres  of  prime  wildlife  habitat 
soils.  (1990) 

Item  4  -  Preserve  land  between  Pine  and  River  Streets.    This  area  of 
prime  wildlife  habitat  soils  should  be  preserved  through  conservation 
restrictions  and  increased  use  of  Chapter  61.  (1990) 

Item  5  -  Identify  Chapter  61  Parcels  for  acquisition.  The 
Conservation  Commission  should  review  the  management  plans  of  parcels 
under  Chapter  61  to  determine  if  any  of  them  meet  the  following 
criteria  for  wildlife  habitat:    mixed  forest  types;  stands  of  poplar, 
grey  birch,  alder,  laurel;  presence  of  open  areas.    Any  parcels 
meeting  these  criteria  should  be  considered  for  acquisition,  CR  or 
continued  enrollment  in  Chapter  61.  (1991) 

Item  6  -  Increase  Participation  in  Chapter  61.    The  Conservation 
Commission  should  meet  with  the  assessor  and  State  Forester  (DEM)  to 
discuss  ways  to  increase  participation  in  Chapter  61,  particularly 
lands  adjacent  to  fields  and  conservation  land.  (1988) 

Item  7  -  Preserve  Wooded  and  Upland  Areas  in  Residential 
Neighborhoods .    The  Conservation  Commission  should  acquire  smaller 
wooded  parcels,  particularly  upland  areas  which  are  nc,-^  protected 
under  the  Wetlands  Protection  Act.    These  areas  can  sf^^ve  to  encourage 
wildlife  in  more  developed  areas.  (Ongoing) 
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OBJECTIVE  2:    To  Increase  Public  Appreciation  of  Wildlife  and  Habitat 

Item  8  -  Publish  Articles  in  Local  Newspapers  on  Norwell  Wildlife. 
The  Conservation  Commission  should  encourage  local  experts  to  write 
articles  describing  wildlife.  (1988) 

Item  9  -  Utilize  Educational  Resources  of  Local  Groups.  The 
Conservation  Commission  should  work  with  local  non-profit 
environmental  groups  such  as  the  South  Shore  Natural  Science  Center  to 
develop  educational  programs  on  wildlife  and  habitat  protection. 
(Ongoing) 

OBJECTIVE  3:    To  Manage  Existing  Town  Conservation  Lands  for  Maximum 
Wildlife  Habitat  Enhancement  and  Diversity. 

Item  1  -  Investigate  Sources  of  Professional  Advice  on  Wildlife 
Management .    The  Open  Space  Advisory  Committee  should  investigate  al 1 
resources  of  advice  on  wildlife  management.    A  report  should  be  made 
to  the  Conservation  Commission  as  to  cost  and  availability  of 
services.  (1988). 

Item  2  ~_Have  Management  Plan  Prepared  for  Selected  Town  Conservation 
Lands .    The  Conservation  Commission  should  select  one  or  two  parcels 
and  have  a  management  plan  professionally  prepared  (1989). 

GOAL  #3:    TO  PROTECT  CURRENT  AND  FUTURE  GROUNDWATER  SUPPLIES 

Introduction 

The  Town  of  Norwell  will  be  working  with  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Council  on  a  separate  Groundwater  Protection  Study  funded  by  the  state 
Department  of  Environmental  Quality  Engineering  under  its  205(j)  grant 
program.    The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  develop  a  local  groundwater 
protection  plan  for  Norwell  as  well  as  a  regional  groundwater  plan  for  the 
South  Shore  Coalition  communities.    MAPC  will  be  working  with  an  advisory 
committee  chosen  by  the  Selectmen. 

Item  1  -  Participate  in  the  Groundwater  Study.  The  Conservation 
Commission  should  actively  participate  in  the  205(j)  Groundwater 
Protection  Study  (1987). 

Item  2  -  Review  Groundwater  Protection  Study.    The  Conservation 
Commission  should  review  the  results  of  the  entire  study  with 
particular  attention  to  the  identification  of  areas  critical  to 
groundwater  protection  (1987). 

Item  3  -  Apply  for  Aquifer  Lands  Acquisition  Funding.    The  town  (Water 
Department  and/or  Selectmen)  shoula  aoply  for  funding  under  the 
state's  Aquifer  Lands  Acquisition  Program  for  any  parcels  identified 
as  critical  to  groundwater  supplies  (1988). 

Item  4  -  Adopt  Bylaws  and  Regulations.    The  Town  should  adoot  any  new 
or  amended  zoning  bylaws,  non-zoning  bylaws,  regulations  or  policies 
as  recommended  in  the  final  report  of  the  Groundwater  Protection  St,idv 
(CC,  PB,  S,  WD) ,  1988. 
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GOAL  #4:  TO  PROMOTE  THE  APPROPRIATE  PASSIVE  NON-MECHNICAL  RECREATIONAL 
USES  OF  OPEN  SPACE  LANDS 

OBJECTIVE  #1:  To  Consider  the  Further  Passive  Recreational  Enhancement  of 
Stetson  Meadows 

Item  1  -  Analyze  Survey  for  Data  on  Passive  Recreation.  The  written 
coirments  on  the  town-wide  survey  should  be  reviewed  to  determine  what 
passive  recreational  developments  are  desired.  (1987) 

OBJECTIVE  #2:  To  Continue  to  Create  a  System  of  Footpaths,  Exercise 
Course,  Bicycle  Trails  and  Bridal  Paths  on  Open  Space  Lands 

Item  1  -  Establish  a  Coordinated  System  for  Marking  Trails.  The 
survey  indicated  that  people  would  use  trails  more  if  they  were  mapped 
and  clearly  marked.  (1987) 

Item  2  -  Continue  Trail  Development  on  Conservation  Land.  The 
Conservation  Commission  should  continue  to  develop  trails  on  land  it 
owns.  These  trails  should  be  mapped  and  signed.  (Ongoing) 

GOAL  #5:    TO  PROMOTE  GREATER  AWARENESS  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  OPEN  SPACE  LANDS 

Item  1  -  Distribute  Open  Space  Plan.  Distribute  copies  of  the  Open 
Space  Plan  to  all  relevant  town  boards  and  discuss  the  plan  with  them 
(1987). 

Item  2  -  Publicize  the  Open  Space  Plan  in  the  Newspaper  (1987). 

Item  3  -  Prepare  Leaflet  for  Property  Owners  on  Tax  Advantages. 
Prepare  a  leaflet  on  tHe  tax  benefits  o7  Chapter  61,  61A,  blB, 
conservation  restrictions  and  gifts  of  land.  Send  out  with  tax  bills 
and  include  return  postcard  to  indicate  interest  in  further 
information  (1988). 

Item  4  -  Follow-up  with  Interested  Property  Owners.  Arrange  for  same 
type  of  follow-up  for  property  owners  who  are  interested.  This  could 
take  various  forms  including  a  workshop  sponsored  in  conjunction  with 
other  South  Shore  Coalition  communities.  (1989). 

Item  5  -  Coordinate  with  Recreation  Commission.  Meet  with  the 
Recreation  Commission  to  discuss  programs  and  activities  for  children 
and  adults  which  could  be  held  on  and  feature  town  conservation  land. 
(1988) 

Item  6  -  Coordinate  with  the  School  Board.  Meet  with  the  School  Board 
to  di scuss  programs  and  how  conservation  interests  and  town  land  can 
be  incorporated  into  the  curriculum.  (1988) 

Item  7  -  Public  Display  of  Open  Space  Map.  Publish  and  distribute 
copies  oT  open  space  map  and  display  In  all  public  buildings  as  well 
as  sports  shops.  (1987) 
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GOAL  #6:    TO  CREATE  A  SYSTEM  OF  LINKED  OPEN  SPACE 
Introduction 

The  town-wide  survey  indicated  that  walking  is  the  most  popular  activity 
on  conservation  land.    Many  survey  respondents  indicated  that  they  would 
like  to  see  more  footpaths,  nature  trails  and  historic  trails.    The  1977 
plan  identified  a  potential  trail  network  and  designated  first  and  second 
priority  segments.    Trails  have  been  developed  at  Jacobs  Lake/Valley 
Swamp,  Stetson  Meadows,  Miller  Wood,  Wompatuck  State  Park  and  the  Norris 
Reservation.    There  are  also  nature  trails  at  Black  Pond  Reservation  and 
the  South  Shore  Natural  Science  Center.    The  future  activities  in  trail 
planning  should  focus  on  diversifying  the  type  of  trails  on  town-owned 
land. 

OBJECTIVE  #1:    To  Identify  Which  Open  Space  Areas  Are  Appropriate  for 
Linkages 

Item  1  -  Review  Physical  and  Le^al  Issue  of  Powerline  ROW  Use.  The 
power  line  ROW  could  form  the  main  stem  of  a  trails  system,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  be  sure  there  are  no  hidden  physical  or  legal  issues  that 
will  limit  its  use.  (1989) 

Item  2  -  Identify  Appropriate  Connections  Between  Open  Space  Land. 
The  Conservation  Commission  should  identify  which  parcels  of 
town-owned  land  and  conservation  land  are  appropriate  for  linkages, 
considering  their  proximity  to  one  another,  type  of  use  and  degree  of 
use.  (1988) 

Item  3  -  Evaluate  Land  Acquisition  Requirements  for  Trail 
Connections.    For  open  space  linkages  identified  as  appropriate,  the 
Conservatioa  Commission  should  determine  the  acreage  and  number  of 
parcels  required.  (1989) 

Item  4  -  Land  Acciuisition  for  Trail  Connections.    The  Conservation 
Commission  should  acquire  the  land  necessary  for  making  trail 
connections.  (Ongoing) 

ADDITIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

In  order  to  achieve  the  overall  goals  of  the  Norwell  Open  Space  Plan, 
actions  relevant  to  each  objective  must  be  coordinated  in  a  comprehensive 
manner.    The  following  planning  oriented  recommendations  are  designed  to 
provide  the  framework  for  achieving  the  goals  of  the  plan. 
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Item  1  -  Establish  the  Open  Space  Advisory  Committee  as  Permanent. 
The  Conservation  Commi ssion  and  the  Selectmen  should  take  action  to 
establish  the  Open  Space  Advisory  Committee  as  an  ongoing  group,  and 
its  membership  should  be  expanded.  (1987) 

Item  2  -  Continue  Participation  on  Wompatuck  State  Park  Advisory 
Committee^  THe  town  should  continue  to  participate  in  the  Wompatuc< 
State  Park  Advisory  Committee.  (Ongoing) 

Item  3  -  Coordination  with  Surrounding  Towns.  The  Conservation 
Commission  should  initiate  meetings  with  the  Conservation  Comnission 
of  the  six  surrounding  towns  and  other  South  Shore  Coalition 
communities  in  order  to  begin  to  work  together  on  open  space  issues  of 
regional  concern  and  benefit.  (Ongoing) 

Item  4  -  Plan  Update.  The  Conservation  Commission  should  initiate  the 
update  of  the  Open  Space  Plan  (1990). 

Item  5  -  File  Land  Bank  Legislation.  The  town  should  file  Land  Bank 
legislation  Tn  order  to  have  an  additional  source  of  funding  for  open 
space  acquisition.  (1987) 


FIVE  YEAR  ACTION  PLAN 
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Utilize  Educational  Resources  of  Local 
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Groups 
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Land  Acquisition  for  Trail  Connections 
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OSAC 

10) 

Continue  Trail  Development  on  Conservation 

Land 
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11) 

Continue  Participation  on  Wompatuck 

cc. 

s. 

OSAC 

Advisory  Committee 

12) 

Coordination  with  Surrounding  Towns 

cc 

B.  1987 

1)  Agricultural  Representative  on  Open  Space 

Committee 

2)  Increase  Participation  in  Chapter  61A 

3)  Participate  in  the  Groundwater  Study 

4)  Review  Groundwater  Protection  Study 

5)  Analyze  Survey  for  Data  on  Passive 

Recreation 

6)  Establish  a  Coordinated  System  for 

Marking  Trails 

7)  Distribute  Open  Space  Plan 

8)  Publicize  the  Open  Space  Plan 

9)  Public  Display  of  the  Open  Space 

Map 

10)  Establish  the  Open  Space  Advisory  Committee 

as  Permanent 

11)  File  Land  Bank  Legislation 


OSAC,  CC 

CC,  Assessor 
CC,  S,  PI.  Bd., 
Water  Dept. 
CC,  OSAC 
OSAC,  CC 

CC 

CC,  OSAC 
CC,  OSAC 
OSAC,  CC 

CC,  S 

CC,  S,  OSAC 


Activity 


Responsible  Agencies 


1988 

1)  Designate  Additional  Scenic  Roads 

2)  Increase  Participation  in  Chapter  61 

3)  Publish  Articles  in  Local  Newspapers 

on  Norwell  Wildlife 

4)  Investigate  Sources  of  Professional 

Advice  on  Wildlife  Management 

5)  Apply  for  Acquifer  Lands  Acquisition 

Funding 

6)  Adopt  Bylaws  and  Regulations  from 

the  Groundwater  Protection  Study 

7)  Prepare  Leaflet  for  Property  Owners 

on  Tax  Advantages  of  Donations  and 
Restrictions 

8)  Coordinate  with  the  Recreation 

Commission 

9)  Coordinate  with  the  School  Board 
10)    Identify  Appropriate  Connections 

Between  Open  Space  Lands 

1989 

1)  Prepare  Scenic  Inventory 

2)  Obtain  Scenic  Easements  on  High 

Priority  Parcels 

3)  Utilize  Town -wide  Survey  to  Map 

Historic/Rural  Sites 

4)  Have  Management  Plan  Prepared  for 

Selected  Town  Conservation  Lands 

5)  Follow-up  with  Interested  Landowners 

on  Tax  Advantages  of  Donations  and 
Restrictions 

6)  Review  Physical  and  Legal  Issues  of 

Powerline  Right-of-Way  Use 

7)  Evaluate  Land  Aquisition  Requirements 

for  Trail  Connections 

1990 

1)  Obtain  Scenic  Easements  on  High 

Priority  Parcels 

2)  Investigate  Feasibility  of  Expanding 

Role  of  Design  Review  Board 

3)  Preserve  Habitat  Areas  Adjacent  to 

Wompatuck  State  Park 

4)  Preserve  Land  Between  Pine  and  River 

Streets 

5)  Initiate  Plan  Update 


CC,  OSAC 

CC,  OSAC,  Assessor 
OSAC 

OSAC,  CC 

s 

S,  PI .  Bd. ,  Water  Dept. 
OSAC,  Assessor 

OSAC,  Rec.  Comm.,  CC 

OSAC,  CC,  Sch.  Bd. 
CC,  OSAC 

OSAC,  CC,  NR,  Highway 
OSAC,  CC 

OSAC 

CC 

CC,  OSAC,  Assessor 

CC,  S 
CC,  OSAC 

OSAC,  CC 
OSAC,  PI.  Bd., 
CC,  OSAC,  S 
CC,  OSAC,  S 
CC,  OSAC 


Activity  Responsible  Agencies 

F.  1991 

1)  Obtain  Scenic  Easements  on  High  OSAC,  CC 

Priority  Parcels 

2)  Identify  Chapter  61  Parcels  for  CC,  OSAC,  S 

Acquisition 

3)  Adopt  Plan  Update  CC 


CC  =  Conservation  Commission 

PI .  Bd.  =  Planning  Board 

OSAC  =  Open  Space  Advisory  Committee 


S  =  Selectmen 

NR  =  Natural  Resources 
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VII.     IMPLEMENTATION  TECHNIQUES 

The  public  acquisition  of  conservation  land  is  only  one  way  to  preserve 
and  protect  open  space.  There  are  many  other  ways  to  protect  open  land, 
town  character,  and  environmental  features.  Acquisition  is  not  always  the 
most  appropriate  or  cost-effective  method.  This  section  will  describe  a 
variety  of  techniques  available  including  those  already  being  used  in  the 
town  and  those  which  might  be  tried  in  the  future.  The  purpose  of  this 
section  is  to  make  decision-makers  and  town  residents  aware  of  the  many 
different  ways  to  preserve  open  land. 

Agricultural  Preservation  Restrictions  (APR) 

The  APR  Program  was  begun  in  1977  to  protect  the  state's  diminishing 
farmland.  Under  this  program,  the  Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture 
(with  or  without  financial  assistance  by  the  town)  purchases  the 
development  rights  to  a  farm.  A  private,  non-profit  organization  may  also 
acquire  an  APR.  The  program  is  voluntary  and  is  initiated  by  the 
landowner  by  filing  an  application  with  the  Department  of  Food  and 
Agriculture.  The  review  process  includes  field  inspection,  screening  and 
selection  based  on  set  criteria  and  appraisals.  Final  action  on  each 
application  i«  by  the  Agricultural  Lands  Preservation  Committee.  The 
Conservation  Commission  must  also  review  the  application  and  make  a 
recommendation  to  that  committee. 

If  approved,  the  state  (and  in  some  cases,  the  town)  acquires  deed 
restrictions  which  run  in  perpetuity.  The  restriction  prohibits  all 
activities  that  would  impair  the  land  for  farming.  The  farm  remains 
privately  owned  and  the  owner  retains  the  right  to  privacy,  the  right  to 
sell  or  lease  the  land,  and  the  right  to  farm.  However,  the  landowner 
cannot  be  required  to  continue  to  farm.  There  is  no  public  access 
required  except  for  the  state's  right  to  enforce  the  restriction. 

The  state  evaluates  the  farms  for  inclusion  in  the  program  based  on  the 
following  criteria: 

1)  quality  of  soils  for  agricultural  production; 

2)  the    extent    to    which    the    farm    is    threatened    by  development 
pressure; 

3)  whether  the  farm  has  any  statewide  significance; 

4)  the    degree    to   which  the  farm  is  isolated  or  is  near  other  farms 
in  £he  APR  Program. 

5)  the  operations  and  management  of  the  farm; 

6)  whether    or    not    the    farm  meets  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
inclusion  in  the  Chapter  61A  program. 

An  APR  cannot  be  released  unless  the  holder,  the  Comni ssioner  of  Food  and 
Agriculture  and  the  selectmen  consent,  after  a  public  hearing,  or  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  legislature.  The  owner  must  also  repay  a  su:n  equal 
to  the  market  value  of  the  APR  at  the  time  of  release.  As  long  as  the 
land  is  actively  farmed  it  will  be  assessed  at  the  rates  set  for  the 
Chapter  61A  program.  State  and  federal  taxes  are  also  lowered  due  to  tne 
loss  of  development  potential. 

There  are  currently  13,000  acres  of  land  in  134  farms  in  the  APR  progran. 
The  value  of  these  farms  is  $21,013,410.  The  original  S30  -nillion 
appropriated      ''^'^     this     program     has     been    spent    or    is  committed. 
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Applications  are  being  accepted  and  approved  subject  to  the  availability 
of  future  funding. 

Chapter  61  and  61A 

These  two  measures,  discussed  briefly  in  Chapter  II  of  this  plan,  provide 
a  way  for  land  owners  to  reduce  property  taxes  on  eligible  farm  and  forest 
land.    This  lowered  tax  assessment  also  serves  to  keep  these  lands 
undeveloped.    Both  of  these  programs  are  voluntary  and  are  entered  into  at 
the  will  of  the  property  owner.    This  section,  reprinted  from  the 
publication  "Charitable  Gifts  of  Land  and  Conservation  Restrictions" 
briefly  outlines  the  requirements  and  responsibi 1 i tes  involved  in 
participation  in  these  two  programs. 

Chapter  61:    Forest  Land 

The  landowner  must  enroll  at  least  10  contiguous  acres  of  forest 
not  developed  for  non-forest  use. 

The  landowner  must  furnish  a  10-year  forest  management  plan 
prepared  by  a  professional  forester.    A  state  forester  will 
review  the  plan  and  visit  the  property  before  certifying 
el igibi 1 ity . 

The  state-certified  plan  is  then  submitted  to  the  local  assessors 
for  a  special  forestland  classification.    Classified  land  is 
assessed  at  S%  of  its  fair  market  value,  with  a  $10  minimum 
assessed  value.    The  normal  town  tax  rate  is  applied  to  find  the 
amount  of  property  tax  due. 

The  landowner  must  pay  a  "products  tax"  equal  to  8%  of  the 
stumpage  value  of  wood  products  harvested  during  the  eligibility 
period  and  for  two  years  prior  to  eligibility. 
If  the  landowner  withdraws  from  the  program  or  fails  to  comply 
with  the  management  plan,  he  must  repay  all  taxes  which  were 
saved  while  in  the  program  (up  to  10  years),  plus  interest.  The 
penalty  will  not  apply  if  the  owner  sells  the  property,  and  the 
new  owner  agrees  to  assume  the  burdens  and  benefits  of  the 
program.    However,  the  town  is  given  a  60-day  right  of  first 
refusal  to  purchase  the  property,  if  it  wishes  to  match  the 
purchase  offer. 

Cnapter  61A:    Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Land 

The  land  must  be  actively  devoted  to  agricultural  or 
horticultural  uses  during  the  present  tax  year  and  for  the 
previous  two  tax  years.    Agricultural  and  horticultural  uses 
include  raising  animals,  food  for  human  or  animal  consumption, 
tobacco,  flowers,  plants,  and  shrubs  or  forest  products  for  sale 
in  the  regular  course  of  business. 

The  landowner  must  enroll  at  least  5  acres,  and  show  gross  sales 
of  at  least  $500  per  year  in  agricul tural /horticul tural  proaucts, 
plus  $5.00  per  acre  for  each  acre  over  5  (50  cents  per  acre  if 
wetland  or  woodland) . 

A  conveyance  tax  is  due  if  the  owner  sells  the  property  for  use 
other  than  in  agriculture  or  horticulture,  or  if  the  use  is 
changed  by  the  owner  within  10  years.    The  tax  equals  10%  of  the 
total  sales  price  in  the  first  year,  9%  in  the  second  year,  8%  in 
the  third  year,  and  so  forth.    No  conveyance  tax  is  due  if  the 
land  is  sold  for  and  retained  in  agricultural  or  horticultural 
use . 
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If  enrolled  land  ceases  to  become  eligible,  the  owner  must  repay 
all  taxes  saved  during  the  current  and  preceding  four  tax  years. 
If  the  conveyance  tax  is  greater  than  the  rollback  tax,  the  owner 
pays  the  former  (but  not  both). 

In  the  event  of  a  proposed  sale,  the  town  has  a  60-day  right  of 
first  refusal  to  match  the  purchase  price.    If  it  elects  to  make 
the  purchase,  no  conveyance  tax  or  rollback  tax  is  due. 
.    All  buildings  and  houselots  are  assessed  normally. 


Conservation  Restrictions  (CR) 

A  Conservation  Restriction  is  a  legally  binding  agreement  between  a 
land-owner  and  a  public  agency  or  non-profit  land  trust,  where  the 
land-owner  agrees  to  keep  the  land  undeveloped  and  in  its  natural  state. 
Their  use  in  Norwell  is  described  in  Chapter  II.    CR's  can  be  a  good 
alternative  to  fee  simple  acquisition  of  land.    However,  if  a  restriction 
is  sought  involving  the  limited  use  of  buildable  land,  the  cost  of  a 
restriction  may  equal  the  cost  of  fee  simple  acquisition.    CR's  are  useful 
when  an  undisturbed  green  belt  is  desired  along  streams  or  other  natural 
features.    A  CR  can  take  the  form  of  a  scenic  easement  to  prevent 
development  on  ledges,  hilltops  or  fields  to  preserve  views.  Short-term 
restrictions  (of  10-30  years)  are  also  permitted  by  the  Conservation 
Restrictions  Act  and  can  help  a  town  control  growth  and  allow  it  to  plan 
for  land  acquisition  in  advance  of  a  property  coming  on  the  market. 

Benefits  to  the  Property  Owner  -  Much  that  has  been  written  about  CR's 
relates  to  their  use  by  conservation  commissions.    Many  landowners  who  are 
interested  in  open  space  preservation  may  not  fully  understand  the 
financial  benefits,  responsibilities  and  requirements  for  granting  a 
conservation  restriction.    It  is  important  to  note  that  the  tax 
implications  of  a  CR  are  somewhat  complicated,  and  this  brief  discussion 
cannot  take  the  place  of  professional  advice.    Many  of  the  benefits 
described  here  pertain  to  charitable  gifts  of  land  as  well.    A  more 
detailed  discussion  of  these  issues  can  be  found  in  the  publication 
entitled  "Charitable  Gifts  of  Land  and  Conservation  Restrictions:  A 
Landowner's  Guide  to  Massachusetts  and  Federal  Tax  Incentives"  (see 
bib! iography) . 

A  conservation  restriction  can  reduce  federal  income  taxes,  federal  and 
state  capital  gains  taxes,  local  property  taxes,  and  estate  and  gift 
taxes.    Massachusetts  does  not  allow  a  deduction  in  state  income  taxes  for 
CR's.    The  tax  savings  is  dependent  on  the  value  of  the  property  being 
restricted.    This  is  usually  determined  by  calculating  the  difference  in 
value  before  and  after  the  restriction.    This  should  be  done  by  a 
qualified  appraiser  familiar  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

If  a  partial  interest  in  land  such  as  a  conservation  restriction  is  to 
qualify  for  tax  benefits,  it  must  be  for  a  bona  fide  conservation  purpose 
in  accordance  with  Internal  Revenue  Service  guidelines.    Since  the 
Tiunicipal i ty  and  the  state  Division  of  Conservation  Services  nust  review 
and  approve  all  perpetual  conservation  restrictions,  this  approval  usually 
satisfies  IRS  guidelines. 
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Public  access  to  the  restricted  land  is  not  required  although  it  does  help 
to  fulfill  the  requirement  that  the  restriction  provide  a  public  benefit. 
A  land-owner  ^ho  allows  public  recreational  use  and  does  not  charge  a  fee 
is  not  liable  for  injuries  to  persons  or  property  under  Chapter  21, 
Section  17c  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Laws.    Land-owners  should  be 
aware  that  a  restriction  can  only  be  released  after  a  public  hearing  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  holder,  the  town  meeting,  the  Division  of 
Conservation  Services,  and  the  Secretary  of  Environmental  Affairs. 

Land  Banks 

A  potential  new  tool  for  funding  open  space  acquisition  is  currently  being 
considered  by  the  State  Legislature.    The  Land  Bank  Bill,  if  passed,  would 
allow  municipalities  the  option  of  establishing  land  banks  funded  by  a  tax 
on  real  estate  sales.    The  bill  is  patterned  after  the  Nantucket  Land  Bank 
legislation  which  was  passed  in  1983.    The  bill  is  still  being  debated  and 
revised,  but  the  basic  principles  are  as  follow:    Each  city  or  town  would 
have  the  option  of  approving  the  land  bank  concept  by  a  town  meeting  vote. 
A  tax  of  up  to  1%  would  be  imposed  on  real  estate  sales.    The  city  or  town 
could  vote  to  exempt  a  certain  amount  of  any  real  estate  sale  from  the 
fee.    The  funds  could  be  used  for  acquisition,  planning  or  management  of 
open  space  land  and  would  be  administered  by  the  Conservation  Commission 
or  a  Land  Bank  Commission.    Until  such  time  as  the  legislation  is  acted 
on,  the  Land  Bank  option  should  be  considered  a  future  implementation 
technique  which  may  become  available  to  the  town. 

Land  Trusts 

Many  towns  in  the  metropolitan  Boston  area  have  private,  non-profit  land 
trusts.    Some  of  the  South  Shore  towns  with  land  trusts  include  Cohasset, 
Hingham,  and  Scituate,  as  well  as  the  Plymouth  County  Wildlands  Trust.  A 
non-profit,  tax  exempt  land  trust  may  own  land,  acquire  conservation 
restrictions,  receive  gifts  of  land  and  money,  and  raise  funds.    A  land 
trust  can  often  raise  money  and  acquire  land  faster  than  a  conservation 
commission  and  therefore  can  be  important  in  securing  land  which  comes  on 
the  open  market.    There  are  national  and  regional  land  trusts  which  will 
provide  assistance  to  local  groups  trying  to  set  up  a  land  trust. 

The  Scenic  and  Recreational  Rivers  Act 

This  law  gave  the  Department  of  Environmental  Management  the  authority  to 
adopt  orders  regulating  land  uses  along  certain  rivers  and  streams.  The 
North  River  was  chosen  as  a  demonstration  project.    The  Protective  Order 
for  the  North  River  was  adopted  in  1979  and  was  written  with  the 
assistance  of  a  local  citizens  advisory  committee.    The  protective  order 
is  administered  by  the  North  River  Commission  which  is  composed  of 
selectmen  and  designees  from  each  town.    The  order  applies  to  a  corridor 
300  feet  from  the  natural  bank  of  the  river. 
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The  Protective  Order  is  similar  to  a  zoning  bylaw  in  that  it  establishes 
allowed  uses,  uses  requiring  a  Special  Permit  (from  the  North  River 
Commission)  and  prohibited  uses.  The  allowed  uses  include  residential, 
forestry,  agriculture,  recreation,  and  utilities.  Uses  such  as  marinas, 
dredging,  wildlife  impoundments,  beach  construction,  and  temporary 
educational  or  scientific  structures  and  certain  residential  developments 
are  allowed  by  special  permit  if  they  will  not  degrade  water  quality, 
alter  wetlands,  result  in  erosion,  obstruct  navigation  or  impair  the 
scenic  and  recreational  value  of  the  river.  Other  uses  such  as  industry, 
mining,  landfills,  commercial  buildings,  and  dams  are  prohibited. 

Applications  for  special  permits  are  made  after  all  local  town  permits  and 
approvals  have  been  applied  for.  The  North  River  Commission  holds  a 
public  hearing  after  which  it  grants,  denies  or  conditions  a  Special 
Permit.  The  Protective  Order  also  sets  forth  site  design  criteria  and 
vegetative  cutting  standards  and  regulates  pesticides,  fertilizers, 
erosion  control,  and  septic  tank  use. 

The  Scenic  Rivers  Program  affords  another  level  of  protection  through 
involvement  of  the  staff  in  the  various  environmental  review  processes. 
Projects  which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (MEPA)  process,  the  A-95  review,  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  permitting  program,  and  others  are  reviewed  by  the  staff  for 
their  effects  on  the  river. 

Transfer  of  Development  Rights 

A  TOR  program  is  a  regulatory  technique  which  influences  the  location  of 
development  and  compensates  for  the  inequities  that  may  arise  when  the  use 
of  property  is  restricted  due  to  land-use  regulations.  A  TOR  program 
separates  the  right  to  develop  a  parcel  of  land  from  that  particular 
property  and  allows  that  right  to  be  transferred  to  another  parcel  of 
land.  This  is  done  by  designating  as  a  "sending  zone"  the  area  which  is 
to  be  preserved  and  a  "receiving  zone"  where  development  is  desired.  A 
property  owner  in  the  sending  zone  can  sell  development  rights  to  a 
property  owner  in  a  receiving  zone.  This  technique  is  relatively  new  and 
can  be  difficult  to  implement,  but  it  has  been  used  in  Concord,  Bedford, 
and  Falmouth. 

Zoning  Bylaws 

Salt  ^^l^sh  Conservation  District  -  The  Town  of  Norwell  has  adopted  a 
Saltmarsh  Conservation  District,  which  encompasses  the  area  from  the  North 
River  to  the  upland  edge  of  the  marsh.  This  zoning  by-law  prohibits  the 
construction  of  any  structures  (except  docks,  piers,  catwalks,  floats)  and 
any  filling,  dredging,  or  excavation  without  a  Special  Permit.  A  Special 
Permit  may  be  granted  only  if  the  activity  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
natural  character  of  the  marsh. 

Floodplain^  Watershed  and  Wetlands  Protection  District  -  This  zoning 
district  TS  an  over  1  ay  district  superimposed  over  the  underlying  zoning 
district.  The  areas  covered  by  this  district  are  delineated  a  set  of 
maps  on  file  with  the  Town  Clerk.    This  by-law  requires  a  Special  Permit 


-45- 

for  uses  such  as  boat  landings,  dams,  driveways,  and  alterations  to 
existing  buildings,  and  prohibits  most  construction.    Permitted  uses 

include  recreation,  flood  control,  conservation,  and  agriculture. 

Planning  Board  Regulations  -  The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Norwell 
Planning  Board  cover  many  aspects  of  planning  which  relate  to  open  space 
preservation.    The  following  is  a  listing  of  the  major  sections  in  the 
"Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Norwell  Planning  Board,  June,  1986"  which 
are  relevant  to  open  space  protection: 

Section/Page 


4.1 

Preservation  of  Existing  Natural  Features 

4.3 

Areas  to  be  Preserved  from  Development 

4.4 

Preservation  of  Roadside  Growth,  Trees  and  Shrubs 

4.7.2 

Width  of  Streets 

4.26 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

4.27 

Use  of  Conservation  Grants  and  Easements 

4.31 

Trees  and  Plantings 

Pg.  62 

Conservation  Easements 

Pg.  65 


Walkway  Easements 
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OPEN  SPACE  RESOURCES  INVENTORY 
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Appendix  B 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 


U.S.    CENSUS  OF  POPULATION  AND  HOUSING  1980 
NORWELL  AND  METROPOLITAN   BOSTON  (SMSA) 


NORWELL  BOSTON  SMSA 


POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS 


P«r »on« 
Aqm 


9,182  2,763,401 


Undsr  fiv«  yaars,  par cant 
IS  y«ars  and  ovar ,  psrcant 
63  yvars  and  av«r ,  parcant 
Mad i an  yaars 

Raca 

Whita,  parcant 
Black,  parcant 
□thar  raca,  parcant 

Spanish  OriginXHispaniCt  parcant 

(lincvi  tias,  parcant* 

•flinorltias  includa  nonMhita 
and  Mhita  hispanic 

Houaholds 

Parsons  par  housahold 
Faaiilias 

Singla-^arant  -faailias  Mitti  childran, 
parcant  of  all  'faailias 

Parsons  in  group  quart ars,  parcant 

Par  capita  incoma,  1979 

Housahold  incoma,  1979 

Lass  than  S10,000,  parcant 
S40,000  or  mora,  parcant 
Madian 


3.9 
73.6 
12.3 
31.3 


98,2 
0.6 
0.9 

0.3 

2.0 


2,760 
3.3 

2,387 

123 
S.  1 

1.1 

^',397 


13.  1 
23.4 
»27 , 977 


3.2 
7?.  6 
12.3 
31.3 


91.2 
3.3 
2.9 

2.4 

10.0 


990,660 
2.7 

669,028 

67,779 
10.  1 

3.7 

S8, 182 


26.3 
12.  4 
<18,694 


U.S.   CENSUS  OF  POPULATION  AND  HOUSING  1980 
NORWELL  AND  METROPOLITAN  BOSTON  (SMSA) 


NQRWELL 


BOSTON  SMSA 


POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS  (CONTINUED) 


Family  incom«,  1979 

Lass  than  S10,000,  percent 
540,000  or  more,  percent 
Median 

Persons  with  1979  income  below  poverty, 
percent  o-f  all  persons 

Persons  in  families  with   1979  income 
beloM  poverty   (excluding  house— 
holders) ,  percent 

Enrolled  in  kindergarten,  elementary, 
or  high  school,  persons  3  years 
and  over 

Enrolled  in  private  schools,  colleges, 
or  universities,  persons  3  years 
and  over 

College  graduates,  percent  of  persons 
23  years  and  over 

Living  in  a  di-F-ferent  state  in  1975, 
percent  o-f  persons  S  years  old 
and  over 


6.2 
28.4 
530,090 

334 
3.7 

161 

2.6 

2,322 


16.0 
16.3 
522,348 

232 i 197 
9.  4 

117,411 

7.5 

342,234 


407  222,392 
31.3  22.4 


2.9 


7.7 


JOURNEY-TO-WORK  CHARACTERISTICS 

Workers  using  car,  truck  or  van  as  a 
means  o-f  transportation  to  work, 
percent 

Workers  carpooling  as  a  means  o-f 

transportation  to  work,  percent 

Travel  Time  to  Work,  mean  minutes 

Households  without  a  personal  vehicle 
available,  percent 

Persons  with  a  transportation 
disability,  percent 


90.2 

17.6 
29.  1 

8. a 

3.3 


73.0 

17.0 
23.  3 

20.  1 

4.  1 


U.S.   CENSUS  OF  POPULATION  AND  HOUSING  1990 
NORWELL  AND  METROPOLITAN  BOSTON  (SMSA) 


NQRWELL 


BOSTON  SMSA 


EMPLOYMENT  CHARACTERISTICS 

♦Employment  is  raportad  h«ra  by 
placa  o-f  rasidanca 

Pmr%on%  16  ym»r%  and  ovar 

Labor  iarcm  participation,  parcant 

Civilian  labor  forca 

Unafflployad,  parcant  of  civilian  lAbor 
-forca,  parcant 
Mala,  parcant 
FaflMla,  parcant 

Unamployad  in  civilian  labor  forca 
Whita,  parcant 
Black,  parcant 
□thar  raca«,  parcant 
Spanish  origin  (any  raca) ,  parcant 

Work  disability,  parcant  o-f  noninsti tut i anal 
parsons  16  to  64  years 

Einploymcnt  by  industry  -for  parsons  16 
yaars  and  ovsr 

Industry  sector  a«pIayMnt«  parcant 

Agrieultura,  -forastry,  -fishariaa, 

mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing I 

Nondurablas  goods 

Durables  goods 
Transportation,  coinnuni cation  and 

utilitias 
Wholasala  trada 
Ratail  trada 

Financa,  insuranca,  and  raal 
astata 

Businass  and  rapair  sarvicas 
Personal,  antartainaant ,  «nd 

racraation  sarvica 
Profassional  and  ralatad  sarvicasi 

Health  services 

Educational  services 

Other  professional  U  related 
services  . 
Public  administration 


6,372  2,192,613 
66.6   .  64.1 
4,370  1,399,302 


2.7 
2. a 
2.3 


2.7 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


s.o 


1.7 
3.7 

S.6 

a.  7 
a. 6 

4. a 
19. a 

10.  1 
3.4 

3.4 

9.0 
9.3 

3.0 
4.9 


4.5 
3.  1 
2.2 


2.7 
4.9 
3.  1 
1.3 


6.8 


4,234  1,336,220 


O.S 
4.  1 

6.4 

13.2 
6.7 

4.2 

13.3 

7. a 
s.  1 

3.3 

10.  4 
11.0 

5.9 
5.9 


U.S.   CENSUS  OF  POPULATION  AND  HOUSING  1990 
NORWELL  AND  METROPOLITAN  BOSTON  (SMSA) 


NORWELL 


EMPLOYMENT  CHARACTERISTICS  (CONTINUED) 


BOSTON  SMSA 


Parsons  employsd  in  axacutiva, 

admini strati va,  and  managerial 
positions,  parcant 

Parsons  araployad  in  sarvica  positions  axcapt 
protactiv«  and  hous«hald«  parc*nt 


20.3 


9.6 


12.4 


10.9 


HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS 


•Total  housing  units  includas 
saasonal  and  vacant  units 


2,830  1,043,713 


Qccupiad  units 

Ownar,  percent 
Renter,  percent 

Occupied  units  lacking  complete 

plumbing  -for  eKclusive  use,  percent 

Occupied  units  with  1.01  or  eore 
persons  per  rao«,  percent 

Value  o-f  oiMner-occupied  units 
Less  than  S30,000,  percent 
SS0,000  or  more,  percent 
Median 

Contract  rant,  renter-occupied  units 
Lass  than  SlOO,  percent 
S300  and  oiore 
Median 

Total  housing  units  vacant 
For  sale  only 
For  rent 

Held  -for  occasional  use 
Other  vacants 


2,760 
S9.a 
10.2 


0.4 


1.7 


3.9 
67.6 
»67, 100 


23.3 
19. a 
»173 

70 
21 
7 
0 
42 


990,660 
33.2 
46.8 


1.4 


2.7 


3.3 
48.2 
$38 , 700 


10.8 
26.9 
$223 

47,479 
4,303 

23, 411 
3,431 

16,732 


U.S.   CENSUS  OF  POPULATION  AND  HOUSING  1980 
NORWELL  AND  METROPOLITAN  BOSTON  (SMSA) 


NQRWELL  BOSTON  SMSA 


HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS  (CONTINUED) 


Housing  units  by  units  in  structurs 

1  unit,  psrcant 

2  units,  psrcsnt 

3  or  4  units,  psrcant 

S  or  mors  units,  psrcsnt 
Mobil*  hons  or  trail ar,  parcant 


2,330 
90.7 
3.0 
2.6 
2.7 
0.9 


I ,038, 139 
46.  2 
14.9 
13.7 
24.9 
0.2 


Housing  units  with  3  or  mora  badrooms 
OMn  ar -oc  cup  i  ad 
Rantar'-occupi  ad 


2,238 
2,094 
87 


492,333 
389,986 
89,284 


Housing  units  in  structuras  built 
ba-fora  1939,  parcant 


23.6 


30.3 


Sa«#araga  disposal  by  public  sawar, 
parcant 


3.6 


84.  S 


tiadian  housahold  incoma 
Ownars 
Rantars 


«29,299 
»7,a79 


*2S,237 
S12,2SS 


LoM  and  aodarata  incoM,  hcxisahald 
parcant 


Madian  monthly  OMnar  costs 
With  aortgaga 
Without  aortgaga 


»S09 
«2Sl 


S469 

S2S1 


liadian  gross  rant* 

*8rass  rant  includas  tha  cost  o-f  utilitias 


t206 


S281 


Population  of  Town  of  NORWELL  (PLYMOUTH  County) 
Provisional  Model  Projection 


Page  278 


YEAR 
1985 


TEAJ) 
1990 


YEAR 

1995 


-  AGE  - 

GROUP 

1  White 

Black  Other 

Total 

White 

Black  Other 

Total 

TOTAL 

0-  U 

260 

•  12 

278 

253 

t  t 

263 

541 

!       ^^6 1 

•  14 

378 

J  J  J 

•  12 

149 

727 

1 0- 1  u 

444 

^  J  J 

4'^7 

448 

901 

460 

,  « 

462 

404 

415 

377 

?77 

i 

286 

214 

218 

504 

100 

•  7  * 

26^ 

•  12 

275 

466 

347 

354 

417 

427 

781 

35-39 

507 

515 

594 

«  ( 

607 

1 122 

40-44 

424 

•  12 

437 

397 

t  ff 

400 

837 

45-49 

269 

272 

276 

1  fl 

282 

554 

50-54 

248 

•  • 

253 

253 

•  • 

257 

510 

55-59 

228 

232 

204 

209 

441 

60-64 

165 

•  • 

168 

166 

•  • 

170 

338 

65-69 

95 

95 

99 

101 

196 

70-74 

74 

74 

134 

135 

209 

75-79 

60 

60 

98 

98 

158 

80-84 

35 

•  • 

35 

73 

•  • 

73 

108 

85- 

14 

*  * 

14 

99 

99 

113 

TOTAL 

4458 

31  68 

4557 

4714 

24  38 

4826 

9383 

-  AGE  - 

  MALE   

—  FEMALE  — 

GROUP 

White 

Black  0th«r 

Total 

White 

Black  Other 

Total 

TOTAL 

0-  4 

290 

•  17 

316 

282 

»  14 

298 

614 

5-  9 

379 

•  16 

399 

357 

•  14 

377 

776 

10-14 

419 

■  • 

431 

408 

1  • 

421 

852 

15-19 

426 

ff  t 

429 

368 

ff  ff 

381 

810 

20-24 

290 

•  • 

302 

222 

•  » 

228 

530 

25-29 

233 

fl  t 

235 

295 

•  17 

312 

547 

jw— 

fl  t 

336 

413 

•  12 

428 

764 

J-*  J7 

•  11 

547 

621 

ff  ff 

637 

1134 

40-44 

S5<; 

*  1Q 

576 

525 

•  ff 

529 

1 105 

4S-4Q 

388 

t  • 

402 

•  » 

414 

307 

50-54 

267 

•  fl 

276 

288 

•  ff 

294 

570 

55-59 

235 

1  ff 

241 

203 

•  • 

209 

450 

60-64 

173 

t  ff 

176 

163 

ff  • 

169 

345 

65-69 

104 

•  • 

104 

110 

•  • 

114 

218 

70-74 

83 

•  • 

83 

144 

•  • 

146 

229 

75-79 

74 

•  • 

74 

116 

fl  fl 

1 16 

190 

80-84 

43 

•  ff 

43 

90 

fl  fl 

90 

133 

85-.. 

18 

ff  • 

18 

120 

fl  • 

120 

138 

TOTAL 

4839 

42  98 

4979 

5127 

31  125 

5283 

10262 

AGE  - 

— —  MALE  - 

GROUP 

Whit« 

Total 

White 

Black  Other 

Total 

TOTAL 

0-  4 

307 

11  23 

341 

300         •  19 

321 

662 

5-  9 

420 

•  23 

449 

395 

•  20 

423 

372 

10-14 

441 

*  ff 

454 

436 

•  11 

451 

905 

15-19 

404 

ff  ff 

407 

347 

•  12 

362 

769 

20-24 

267 

ff  ff 

283 

201 

fl  • 

209 

492 

25-29 

250 

ff  ff 

253 

313 

•  24 

337 

590 

388 

•  ff 

401 

453 

»  17 

474 

375 

J  J— J? 

s  1 1 

ff  1 

620 

•  14 

641 

1 1 67 

mj—  *♦*• 

ff 

OVJO 

553 

•  ff 

1 1 66 

H3  — 

ff  ■ 

^  1 1 

5  1  i 

531 

•  15 

7^7 

1062 

50-'54 

381 

•  • 

394 

421 

431 

325 

55-59 

25  u 

•  » 

262 

233 

242 

504 

60-64 

•  t 

18^ 

162 

170 

353 

65-59 

109 

t  t 

109 

109 

114 

223 

70-74 

90 

•  • 

90 

161 

164 

254 

75-79 

33 

t  • 

33 

124 

124 

207 

30-84 

52 

t  • 

52 

108 

103 

160 

85* 

22 

•  t 

22 

148 

143 

170 

TOTAL 

52^7 

56  127 

5430 

5615 

41  170 

5326 

1125=' 

Source:    Massachusetts  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research 
Amherst,  ''\.    June,  1986. 


Appendix  C 
HISTORIC  RESOURCES 


SEE  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  HOW  TO  COMPLETE  NATIONAL  REGISTER  FORMS 
TYPE  ALL  ENTRIES  -  COMPLETE  APPLICABLE  SECTIONS  


NAME 

HisTOBic        Bryan t-Cushing  House 


ANO/OR  COMMON 


same 


[^LOCATION 

STREET  &  NUMBER     ygS  ^ain  Streei 


 NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


OTY.  TOWN 


Norwell 


VICINITY  OF 


CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 

12th 


STATE 


Massachusetts 


CODE 

025 


COUNTY 

Plymouth 


CODE 

023 


EJJCLASSIFI  CATION 


CATC a OR Y 
^DISTRICT 
^8UIL0ING<» 
_STRUCTUR« 
_SITE 
—OBJECT 


OWNERSHIP 
—FUBUC 
±FmVAT« 
_BOTM 

PUBUC  ACQUISITION 
_JN  PROCESS 
_BEING  CONSIDERED 


STATUS 
LoCCUPtEO 
•.UNOCCUPIED 
_WONK  IN  PROGRESS 

ACCESSIBLE 
JyeS:  RESTRICTED 
_YES;  UNRESTRICTED 
_N0 


PRESENT  USE 

 AGRICULTURE  _MUSEUM 

.COMMEROAL   PARK 

 EDUCATIONAL  ^PRIVATE  RESIDENCE 

 ENTERTAINMENT  _REUGIOUS 

—GOVERNMENT   SOENTIFIC 

 INDUSTRIAL  —TRANSPORTATION 

 MILITARY  —OTHER 


EJOWNER  OF  PROPERTY 

Richard  D.  and  Margaret  H.  HcMullan 

STREET  81  NUMBER 

768  I-'ain  street 

CITY.  TOWN 

Mon/ell   VICINITY  of 

STATE 

:!assachusetts  02061 

EJLOCATION  OF  LEGAL  DESCRIPTION 

COURTHOUSE.                         ts       ■     J.            i»   -n  J 

REGISTRY  OF  DEED* ETC     Registry  Of  Deeds 

STREET  4  NUMBER 

Riissell  street 

OTY.  TOWN 

Plymouth 

STATE 

I'assachusetts 

53 REPRESENTATION  IN  EXISTING  SURVEYS 

Inventory  of  the  Historic  Assets  of  the  Corrmonv.-salth 


TITLE 


DATE 

1973 

 FEDERAL  X-STATE 

_C0UNTY   LOCAL 

DEPOSITORY  FOR 

SURVEY  BECOROS 

Ilassachusetts  Historical 

Corjrlssion 
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The  Bryant- Gushing  House  is  situated  facing  north  on  a  large  expanse  of  lawn, 
which  extends  200  feet  in  front  of  and  behind  the  house.     The  front  of  the 
house  is  partially  shielded  from  Route  123  by  a  large  yew  buan,  and  the  lawn 
is  surrounded  by  woods.     The  property  extends  2,000  feet  behind  the  house  to 
the  North  River. 

The  house,  a  two  story,  center  chimney,  full  colonial,  was  built  in  1698, 
and  has  hardly  been  altered  since  that  time.     The  north  facade,  five  bays  wide, 
has  nine  12/12  windows  with  plain  surrounds.     The  elaborate  center  doorway 
is  topped  by  a  triangular  pediment  and  flanked  by  pilasters.    Over  the  door 
and  beneath  the  pediment  is  a  transom  with  five  bull's  eye  lights.     The  facade, 
as  well  as  the  other  elevations,  are  shingled,  with  mamy  hand  split  shakes 
still  extant. 

The  large  central  chimney  vents  six  fireplaces,  and  is  decorated  with  pilasters, 
string  courses,  and  a    stepped  cornice.    A  smaller  chimney  is  located  on  the 
south  side  of  the  house.     There  are  two  shingled  ells  to  the  south  west  at  the 
rear  of  the  house  which  have  been  modernized  on  the  interior. 

The  interior  of  the  house  has  been  remarkably  preserved  throughout  the  years. 
The  floor  plan  remains  the  saune,  with  two  rooms  in  the  front  and  a  kitchen 
and  borning  room  in  the  rear  and  four  rooms  corresponding  to  these  on  the 
second  floor.     The  staircase  rises  steeply  in  a  double  return,  and  retains 
its  original  Jacobean  banisters.     The  wide  planked  floors  are  original,  and 
all  of  the  fireplaces  still  have  their  original  mantels.     A  rectangular  clear 
leaded  glass  window  from  a  monastery  in  Canterbury,  England. was  installed  in 
the  south  wall  of  the  old  kitchen  in  the  1920 's  by  Prof.  Arthur  E.  Dewing;  all 
the  other  window  positions  are  original. 

The  only  major  alterations  to  the  house  occurred  in  1937-38,  when  the  present 
owners  put  in  plumbing,  heat,  and  electricity.     At  the  same  time  they  restored 
some  of  the  plaster  work  and  made  a  few  structural  repairs. 

The  house  is  built  on  a  remarkably  laurge  scale  for  its  time.     The  rooms  are 
spacious  and  have  unusually  high  eight  foot  ceilings.     The  house  contains  an 
abundance  of  paneling  and  simple  moulding,  mostly  based  on  medieval  designs 
and  patterns.     The  house  was  obviously  built  by  a  wealthy  person,  and  stands 
today  as  a  virtually  unaltered  example  of  excellent  late  17th  century  archi- 
tecture in  New  England. 
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The  Bryant-Cushing  House  is  significant  as  one  of  the  best  examoles  of  late 
seventeenth  century  architecture  left  in  New  England,  and  has  been  essentially 
unaltered  since  it  was  constructed  in  1698. 

The  house  was  built  by  Thomas  Bryant,  on  land  that  his  father  John  Bryant  had 
acquired  in  1643.     Thomas  was  one  of  the  group  of  prosperous  artisans  associated 
with  the  well-known  North  River  ship  building  community,  and  owned  a  sawmill  in 
addition  to  plying  his  trade  as  a  house  carpenter.  At  the  tune  Thomas  built 
the  house  he  was  only  23,  and  single.    The  size  and  scale  of  the  htouse  are 
surprising  considering  the  fact  that  Thomas  was  a  bachelor,  but  the  records 
clearly  indicate  that  he  did  build  the  house,  and  lived  there  alone  until  he 
married  in  1707.     His  wife,  Mary  Ewe 11,  was  the  daughter  of  another  artisan 
associated  with  the  ship  building. community .    After  his  marriage,  Thomas  served 
as  a  magistrate,  and  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Bryant-Cushing  House  bears  a  significant 
resemblance  to  the  Winslow  House  (1699)  in  nearby  Marshfield.     The  Winslow 
House  was  built  for  the  politically  important  Winslow  family  and  was  occupied 
by  them  for  many  generations.    Both  houses  are  built  on  a  large  scale  not  usually 
associated  with  early  colonial  buildings;  they  both  contain  identical  mouldings 
and  paneling;  and  they  both  have  the  same  floor  plan  and  large  central  pilastered 
chiinney.     It  appears  that  the  same  tools  were  used  to  make  the  mouldings  m 
both  houses.     The  fact  that  there  are  so  many  other  similar  features  gives  rise 
to  the  possibility  that  the  Winslow  House  was  built  by  Thomas  Bryant  a  year  afte- 
he  built  his  own  house. 

The  house  remained  in  the  Bryant  family  until  1769,  when  it  was  bought  by  H.  Gushing. 
Gushing  was  a  wealthy  shipbuilder,  but  fortunately,  made  no  alterations  to  the 
house.    Three  generations  of  his  family  lived  there,  until  the  house  was  bought 
in  the  1880 '3  by  Dr.  Gushing,  from  a  distant  branch  of  the  original  Gushing 
family.    Dr.  Cushing's  daughter  still  lives  in  Norwell,  and  has  been  a  valuable 
source  of  information  about  the  house. 

The  next  owner  of  the  house  was  Mrs.  Bacon,  who  bought  the  prooerty  c.   1918.  She 
acquired  the  house  to  help  her  nephew  in  his  real  estate  business,  but  accprding 
to  the  present  owners  of  the  house,  she  went  into  the  building  only  once,  looked 
around  and  declared  the  building  was  evil,  and  never  set  foot  on  the  oremises 
again.     The  house  was  vacant  for  about  18  months,  before  it  was  acquired  by 
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Professor  Arthur  Dewing,  a  teacher  at  Harvard  Business  School.     Professor  Dewing, 
when  he  retired  from  teaching  in  1937,  wanted  to  give  the  house  to  the.  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities,  but  the  present  owners  of  the 
house,  the  McMullans,  persuaded  him  to  sell  it  to  them. 

Before  the  McMullans  moved  in  they  undertook  the  only  major  alterations  the 
house  has  faced.  .  Electricity,  heating  and  plumbing  were  installed,  some  plaster 
was  restored,  a  few  floorboards  were  replaced,  and  the  interiors  of  the  two 
ells  to  the  rear  of  the  house  were  insulated  and  had  new  floors  and  walls 
installed.     The  house  is  now  in  excellent  condition,  and  because  of  its  original 
size  and  scale,  and  with  the  addition  of  modern  conveniences,  it  is  an  extra- 
ordinarily   comfortable  building,  which  still  exudes  a  strong  sense  of  the  early 
Colonial  era. 
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Morwell  Village  has  always  presented  a  rural  character,  although  it  is  the  tovm's  main 
settlement  area.    The  district  lies  Hh  top  of  ^  ?*'r**l7  rolling  hill,  about  one  mile  from 
the  North  River.    At  the  center  <Jf  Norvell  Village  Is  the  town  common,  which  is  inanediately 
surrounded  by  a  small  civic  and  commercial  district.     Stretching  outward  from  the  coinnon 
are  Main,  Central,  West,  River,  and  Dover  Streets,  which  contain  more  residential  develop- 
ment.   The  district  contains  34  properties. 

Georgian  and  Federal  period  farmhouses  define  the  character  of  this  district ,. but  are 
balanced  by  a  progression  of  building  types  and  styles.    Limited  infill  development  during 
the  late  nineteenth  century  has  intensified 'in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the  broad  open 
spaces  are  now  taken  up  by  twentieth  century  Colonial  designs.    The  most  conspicuous  in- 
trusions in  the  area  occur  in  the  visually  diverse  business  district. 

Georgian  and  Federal  style  houses  anchor  the  area's  later  development.    Generous  propor- 
tions and  excellent  preservation  are  their  most  notable  features;  ornamentation  is  very 
simple  and  concentrated  at  the  center  doorways.    Two  and  2%  story  frame  houses  with  broad 
five-bay  facades  typify  the  period.    A  few  simple  IJ5  story  cottages  emphasize  the  ver- 
nacular character  of  the  village. 

The  Turner  House ,  860  Main  Street,  actually  faces  south  towards  the  river,  away  from  Main 
Street.    The  main,  shingled  portion  of  the  house  has  a  gable  roof;  large  center  chimney, 
and  five-bay  facade  with  simple  entrance  vestibule  and  12  over  12  window  sash.     The  building 
dates  stylistically  from  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  although  a  part  of  the  house  is  thought 
to  have  earlier  origins.  (l?57/53,  Photo  6) 

A2  Central  Street,  a  cape  style  cottage,  also  dates  stylistically  to  the  mid-eighteenth 
century.    The  steep  gable  roof,  asymmetrical  four-bay  facade,  and  very  large,  almost- 
center  chimney  are  typical  vernacular  design  features.  (l?41/47.  Photo  7) 

The  Dean-Harrt  House,  625  Main  Street,     is  an  early  (ca.  1810)  Federal  style  residence. 
Notable  architectural  features  include  a  low  hip  roof,  twin  chimneys,  five-bay  facade, 
center  entrance  portico,  attached  barn,  and  early  windmill.     (/?41/38,  Photo  8) 

The  First  Parish  Church,  24  River  Street  (1830,  William  Sparrell) ,  is  the  most  ambitious 
design  of  the  period.     Its  rectangu  isr  form  is  ornamented  by  a  pedimented  gable  with  semi- 
circular fan,  narrow  facade  pilasters,  classical  arched  windows,  and  a  simple  two-stage 
clock  tower.     (!?4I/34,  Photo  4) 

Scattered  new  development  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  is  evident  in  small-scale,  gable- 
end  Greek  Revival    cottages.    Victorian  period  hones  are  again  Tioderately  sized  and  un- 
prGcencious  in  detail.    iMchough  several  important  civic  and  commercial  structures  were 
built  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,   the  single  extant  cxar.ple  is  the  Jar.es  Library. 

594  Main  Street  (1837)   is  a  simple  gable-end  Greek  Revivial  cottage.     A  wide  entablature 
and  corner  boards  frame  an  offset  door-ay  and  six  over  six  vindows,  all  virh  pcdirenced 
lintels.   (;-41/71,  Photo  11) 
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598  Main  Street,  (ca.   1850 's)  has  a  conservative  five-bay,  center  entrance  design,  but  is 
otherwise  Greek  Revival' in  style.    A  moderately  pitched  roof  caps  a  substantial  block  with 
plain  entablature,  panelled  pilasters,  six  over  six  sash,  and  a  later  center  entrance  vest! 
bule.     (Ml/71,  Photo  12) 

The  Talbot  House,  610  Main  Street  (ca.  1850),  is  the  area's  most  unusual  mid-century  house. 
The  14  story  cottage  is  flushboarded  with  a  center  doorway  (with  glazed  sidelights  and  tran 
som)  and  tall  double  windows  on  a  five-bay  facade.    Round-arched  gable  windows  suggest  the 
coming  Italianate  style,  (i/41/66.  Photo  12) 

Th<»  James  Library,  24  River  Street,  (1874)  was  built  facing  the  Common  in  an  elaborate 
Italianate  mode.    The  two  story  frame  building  has  a  hip  roof,  wide  entablature  with  paired 
eaves  brackets,  and  a  pedimented  frontispiece.    First  floor  windows  have  bracketed  cornices 
while  the  round-arched  windows ■.•Qn.the  second  floor  have  heavy  drip  moldings.    The  double 
entry  doors  on  the  frontispiece  are  sheltered  by  a  small  porch  with  chamfered  posts  and 
bracketed  eaves.    (#41/76,  Photo  3) 

A  more  lighthear teddecoracive  effect  is  achieved  by  the  Curtis  House,  11  Central  Street, 
(ca.  1890).    The  IH  story  Queen  Anne  building  has  a  gable  roof,  numerous  bay  windowg  and 
dormers,  and  a  '.-.'rap-around  porch  with  delicately  turned  posts  and  narrow  balusters. 
Multifarious  cut  shingles  give  a  lively  texture  to  the  second  story.    (/?41/54.  Photo  13) 

Early  twentieth  century  architecture  is  charactiirized  by  compact  bunaglows  and  isloated 
small  commercial  structures.    Redevelopment  of  public  structures  in  the  mid-twentieth 
century  jumps  back  to  colonial  antecedents,  often  interpreted. in  brick  and  in  an  unusually 
large  scale. 

The  Merritt  House,  734  Main  SLreet  (1924),     is  a  good  example  of  vernacular  early  20th 
century  housing  in  the  district.    The  shingled  bungaloid  house  has  a  broad  gable  roof,  end 
Co  the  street,  with  a  similarly  gabled  porch  set  asymmetrically  on  the  facade.    Two  and  i.  - 
three  part  windows  predominate.  (Ml/B)- 

The  State  Police  Barracks.  6  West  Street,  (1933,  Stevens,  Curtin  &  Mason)  began  the  era. 
of  colonial  reconstruction.    The  24  story  structure  is  built  of  brick  with  a  domestic 
appearance.    Notable  features  include  a  hip  roof,  six  over  nine  windows,  and  a  pedimented 
Georgian  doorway  centered  on  the  facade.  (i?41/Q) 

Gushing  Memorial  Town  Hall.  673  Main  Street  (1936,  Ralph  Harrington  Doane) ,  represents  a 
peak  in  Colonial  Revivial  ambitions.    The  large  brick  structure  has  a  gable  roof,  a  small 
lantern,  and  symmetrical  fenestration.    Two  facade  entrances  are  placed  within  pedimented 
ind  pilastered  vestibule<?.    The  superimposed  wiadows  have  flared  lintels  on  the  first  floor 
c-ind  keyed  arched  openings  on  the  second  floor.     (//4  1/33.  Photo  1) 
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Statement  of  Significance  (in  one  paragraph) 

The  Noirwell  Village  Historic  District  has  historically  been  significant  as  the  focus  of 
the  town's  coinmercial  and  civic  activities..    The  area  also  contains  the  town's  best  con- 
centration of  residential  architecture ,' spanning  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  use  and 
adaptive  re-use.    Thus  Norwell  Village  meets  Criteria  A  and  C  of  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places. 

The  settlement  of  Norwell  Village  (first  known  as  South  Scituate)  resulted  from  the  ex- 
pansion away  from  the  original  town  center  in  what  is  now  the  Town  of  Scituate.  The 
natural  advantages. .of  proximity  to  the  North  River,  potential  grazing  land,  and  the  "Old 
Scituate"  center  encouraged  the  selection  of  this  particular  area.    Although  settlement 
began  here  in  the  1640 's,  no  structures  remain  from  this  early  period.    Shipbuilding  becane 
the  town's  principal  industry  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  Many 
structures  still  stand  from  the  period  of  extensive  residential  development  which  accom- 
panied the  growing  industry.     Parsonage  Row,  a  line  of  imposing  Georgian  and  Federal 
3iansions  west  of  the  common  on  Main  Street,  takes  its  name  from  the  succession  of  prom- 
inent ministers  who  lived  here  though  the  early  nineteenth  century.    One  of  the  sost 
prominent  area  residents  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  Nathan  Gushing,  o^'udge  of  Admiralty 
in  the  Revolution,  a  state  Councilor,  Judge. of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and 
a  member  of  the  committee  that  designed  the  first  Great  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
First  Parish  Church  building  of  1830  and  the  establishment  of  the  Scituate  Institution 
for  Savings  in  1834  culminate  the  institutionalization  of  town  activities  in  this  period. 

The  Bryant-Cushing  House,  768  Main  Street  (1698),  is  already  listed  on  the  National 
Register.    Deacon  Thotnas  Bryant  was  the  first  owner;  in  1769  ,  Kawkes  Gushing  bought  the 
property  and  operated  a  saw  mill  there.    The  Merritt  family  bought  the  homestead  from 
Giishing's  grandchildren  and  produced  pails  and  boards  for  box  factories.  (=?41/31) 

The  First  Parish  Church,  River  Street,  was  organized  in  1642  and  occupies  its  fifth 
meeting  house,  built  in  1830.  Thediurch  and  facing  common  lands  date  form  the  early 
nOO's,  when  the  community  began  to  grow  upriver.  The  building  was  designed  by  local- 
resident,  William  Sparrell,  and  retains  its  Revere  Bell,  original  organ,  early  clock, 
and  original  carriage  sheds.  The  gracef uJ .  design  of  the  building  is  a  focal  point  of 
the  town  common.     (^41/34.  Photo  4) • 

At  30  Central  Street  stands  one  of  the  few  early  cocr-.ercial  structures  rorraining  in 
Nor--eil  Center.     The  functional  frame  building  was  constructed  in  1320  as  the  shop  of 
w'a=es  Sparrell,  whose  business  included  producing  coffins  and  shoe  boxes,  general  car- 
pentry, housebuilding,  and  3uch  later  in  the  centurv,  a  large  undertaking  business.  (;/41/ 
49,  Photo  9) 
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Jcreec.  The 


Anocher  early  commercial  structure  is  the  unusual  duplex  at  10-12  Central 
building  was  the  store  of  Ebenezer  T.  Fogg,  Sr..  originallv  '( ca     Ifii^rf    "^^'7'  ' 
.ain  Street  House  and  later  .oved.     The  Cr;nsitional\edeia\-Greek      iiia"%^%  "L^^ 
p.acular  expression  of  charm  and  distinction.     (Hl/76,  Photo  10)  ' 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  residences  of  che  o<.T-fnW    =  n 

Main  Street  rifling      tk»  k  °r  tne  period  is  the  Deane-Hartt  House  at  625 


lorl.  posro  ??ce    inclr":.!,  blacksmi thing,  tanning,  carpentry,  gene  1 

lawyers    active  and  retired  bucinessmen  and  sununer  residents      Still     nh^./  ?^  7' 
was  rather  scattered,  and  there  isTitda  ;,rrMV!J/    i  Still,  physical  development 

Turner  House,  built  IbouC  1800  u«  tl         architectural  representation  of  this  era.  The 
burned  in  1926  '  °^         2°"^^  Chore's  best-known  hotels,  but 

'^:"Sa1;  l\Tei:\llTs''  IZV^TAVlilll  \"         -^^^-ctural  differences  between 

610  Main  Stree.  (ca    t^SQ)     on^of  *  "^^'^^  ^""^  ""P^"  "^"8^  " 

trict.  (tf41/6|  -pho;o  12  )  °    t  inceresting  architectural  designs  of  the  L- 

signed  house  aJ  sTs'L  n  Strl^H  a^IS•:)'"'k^^'ndr"'^^         '^^'^  ^"^  "^^^^^ 
the  latter  part  of  the  centur^  hv  ?n  Jnh  r    Z^,  1^    ^"^^^ing  was  appropriately  occuped  in 

tne  century  by  Joseph  Corthell.  president  of  the  Savings  Bank.  (^41/69) 

fit  M:in'^"t«^rra"'!870)°^te'"r^'"^  importance)  of  fanning  is  well  documented  in 
overpowered  by\  s  huef  bi;n         "m"'  """^ ^i-g^bled  farmhouse  is  visually  and  functionally 
(^'57/59.  Photo  14)      ^  '  boasting  a  dramatic  fanlight  and  formal  Itaiianate  cupola 

by  the  First  Parifh  o  'No'^el'l  ZlTi  J  '''''  — ^ 

architecture  and  prominent  n«r  ^o  ^hf  1."  ^^^^ni^X  role  is  enhanced  by  its  impressive 

green,  on  the  approximate  si^e  o?  1  "  ,  ^^'^''^  ^^"^'^^  ""^  opposite  the  tillage 

I'proximate  site  of  an  early  town  hall.     (Kl/76,  Photo  3). 

L'icip^rb'iudJngs"'  Re'sidentlL^drir'^  "^'"^  '''''  '  "'^^         reconstruction  of  major 

following  which  ext^ns  "  deCeie  Jr^m^  "-^^ 
Gsting  participant  in  the  center filled  in  the  areas  original  settlements.    An  inter- 
Arts  and  Crafts  Society    which  ^r^enl    ''^r '"^'"^  ^''^  "-^^ 
during  Che  next  two  decides  to  the  nil  r  ""^"^ed  an  existing  building  chat  was  rented  out 

office,  and  che  American  iLlon  ^      ^  ^"""^  P°^^^-^'  '  ^^ncisc's 

merican  Legion  Auxiliary.     Twentieth  century  municipal  and  cor.-.erical 
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buildings  clustered  in  the  village's  business  district  include  the  grandly  scaled  ■•m 
Ifeil  (^41/33.  Photo  Fire  House  (ii'41/J),  and  South  Scituate  Savings  Bank  (i*41/58), 

and.  the  more  ■dctrestically  proportioned  town  police,  state  police,  and  New  England 
Telephone  Building .  (ii-'A  1/M,  4I/Q,  and  41/R)  .    Of  architectural  note  is  their  common  use 
of  brick  and  the  Colonial  Revival  style. 

Despite  its  historical  associations,  Norvell  Village  never  became  a  major  industrial  or 
commercial  center.    The  quiet  village  character  of  the  district  is  caintained . today  as  a 
suburban  community  serving  mainly  Boston '-areacommuters .    The  Norwell  Village  district  stands 
as  an  excellently  preserved  representation  of  the  town's  historical  development. 

Since  its  intial  settlement  in  the  1640' s,  Norwell  Village  has  developed  in  its  composition 
and  economic  growth  .through  time.    These  changes  indicate  a  strong  likelihood  for  the 
continued  presence  of  rich  and  varied  historic  archaeological  resources  which  chronicle 
the  town's  development.    Archaeological  properties  relating  to  the  original  settlement  of 
the  Village  may  exist  in  the  form  of  buried  structural  foundations,  subsurface  features  and 
artificial  deposits.    The  18th  century  shipbuilding  industry  and  19th  century  commerical 
activities  (e.g.  sawmill,  shoe  factories,  blacksmithing,  tanning,  carpentry,  general  store, 
tavern,  etc.)  have  probably  left  behind  a  ^^ighly  varied  archaeological  record. 

Excavation  and  analysis  of  17th  century  archaeological  features  and  artifacts  can  provide 
information  important  to  understanding  the  economy,  domestic  activities,  land  use  and 
lifeways  of  the  early  Colonial  Period.    Archaeological  investigation  of  18th  and  19th 
century  deposits  would  offer  wide  diversity  of  information  concerning  the  early  industrial 
and  later  commercial  development  of  Norwell  Village. 

The  proximity  of  Norwell  Village  to  the  North  River  indicates  a  strong  possiblity  for  the 
presence  of  prehistoric  archaeological  resources.    The  North  River  would  have  provided 
prehistoric  populations  with  many  wild  resources  and  access  to  others  as  a  major  transporratio 
route  between  the  interior  of  the  coastal  lowlands  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    The  excavation 
and  analysis  of  prehistoric  cultural  material  and  features  can  provide  data  important  to 
research  questions  concerning  the  settlement  and  subsistence  systems  of  earlier  inhabitants 
of  southern  New  England. 

Thus,  Norwell  Village  meets  criterion  D  of  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
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APPENDIX  D 
SURVEY  AND  COMMENTS 


I, 


NORWELL  OPEN  SPACE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
Dear  Fellow  Citizens: 

It  is  critical  to  the  work  of  the  town  Open  Space  Committee  that  the 
residents  of   the  town  make  known  their  ideas  and  interests  concerning 
open  space   land.     Please  take  a  few  minutes   to  complete  this   form,  and 
return  it   to  us. 

********* 


How  many  are  in  your  household?  _____________ 

How  long  have  you  lived   in  Norwell?  

When  you  have  guests,  where  do  you  take  them  to  'show  them  the 
town"?  


Does  the  overall  landscape  of  the  town  look  as  "good  as  ic  should"? 
yes  no 

Is  open  land  in  Norwell  in  danger  from  construction?       yes  no 

********** 


Please  rate  the  importance  of  the  following  factors  which  contribute 
to  the  overall  pleasing  visual  character  of  Norwell  (l«very 
ifflportanc;     S«noc  ioporcant): 


________  open  fields  aad  farmland 

_^______  woods 

_________  street  trees 

__________  views  across  water 

__________  well-maintained  lawns  and  landscaping 

_________  housing  styles 

  marshes,   bogs,   and  other  wetlands 

How  do  you  use  town-owned  open  space  land?     (please  check  any  or  all): 


_walking  bi  rdwatching 

_skiing  fishing 

_trysts   jogging 

_photography  nature  education 

other  


Would  you  use  the  land  more  if  it  had: 

More  footpaths  and  bridlepaths  yes  no 

Detailed  maps  yes  no 

Marked  nature  trails  yes  no 

Marked  historic  trails  yes  no 

Should  the  Town  of  Norwell  actively  pursue  aquisition  of  additional 
land  for  conservation  and  passive  recreation  purposes?       yes  no 


What  kinds  of   land  should   the  Town  acquire   in   the  future? 

  agricultural  fields 

  wetlands 

______  woods 

  saicmarshes 


What   level   of   importance  would   you  give   each  of   the   following  factors 
in   Che  selection   process  of   parcels   for  acquisition?  (1-very 
important;     5"  not  important): 

protection  of   visual  quality 

resource  protection 

  recreational  opportunities 

  cultural  &  historical  preservation 

Is  there  value  to  having  town-owned  open  space  where  human  activity  is 
limited   for  reasons  of  ecological  sensitivity?         yes  no 

Are  you  aware  of   the  different  sorts  of  tax  benefits  that  accompany 
giving  land  to  the  Town,  granting  coaservacion  easements  to  the  Town., 
and  so  on?       yes  no 

If  you  were  planning  on  selling  your  property,   would  you  consider 
granting  conservation  easements,   covenants  or  the  like  before  sale  in 
order  to  protect  any  large  open  expanses,   ecologically  sensitive 
areas,   and  so  on  for  conservation  purposes?       yes  no 


Further  comments?     Please,   the  committee  would  like  to  have  them! 
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